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(REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL POST OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER:) 





“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED; IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Goethe. 


SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 17/6 PER ANNUM (Payable in advance), 
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THE DEFRIES SAFETY LAMP AND OIL COMPANY, LIMITED, beg to inform their numerous customers that, in 

addition to their well-known SAFETY LAMPS of great illuminating power (43, 62, and 100 standard candles) recommended by Fire 

Insurance Companies, awarded THREE GOLD MEDALS, and of which more than 300,000 are now in use, they have just completed, 
and have on view, 


THE DEFRIES POPULAR SAFETY LAMP 3,64. 


— AND — 


nsg.°6a"" THE DEFRIES SAFETY READING LAMP 


THE DEFRIES POPULAR SAFETY LAMP, price 3s. 9d., is made in Polished Brass, is 10 inches high, and gives 


a brilliant light equal to 10-candle power, consuming only half a pint of oil in eight hours. 


THE DEFRIES POPULAR SAFETY LAMP, price 3s. 9d., is the Lamp for Night Nurseries and Sick Chambers,’ as 
its flame may be reduced to that of a common night-light without any odour being emitted, costing whilst so burning one 
half-penny for twenty-four hours. 


THE DEFRIES POPULAR SAFETY LAMP, price 3s. 9d., is a Perfect and Safe Lamp for use on pianos. 
THE DEFRIES SAFETY READING LAMP, price 10s. 6d., gives an intensely white light of 20-candle power with 


practically no heat. It cannot explode, and the flame may be turned down quite low without any odour being emitted. *It is 
strongly recommended to students and those who read much, 





To be obtained from most Lamp Vendors, and wholesale only from the Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 


THE DEFRIES SAFETY LAMP AND OIL COMPANY, Limited, 
43 & 44, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


PURE COFFEE 


FROM 


BET EB, 
453, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W, 


Nothing but Pure Coffee has been sold since the foundation of the Firm eighty years ago. 











When the first Report of the Analytical Sanitary Commission. on Coffee and its adulterations was 
published in the Lancet, out of upwards of thirty samples only two were found genuine. The first, that of 
BETTS at 1/4 per lb, and the second that of a firm in the city (long since extinct), at 2/- per lb. The 
actual wording of the Report was as follows :— 


“The Coffee purchased of Mr, Betts, 262 (now renumbered 453), Oxford Street, 
‘corner of North Audley Street, was of high flavour and excellent quality, entirely iree from 
all adulteration.” , , 
The value of this testimony is enhanced from the fact that at that time there was no Food Adulteration Act. 
Coffee when mixed with Chicory, or other inferior ingredients, is frequently offered at lower prices than 
the following, which only represent coffees absolutely pure :— 


Finest Plantation Ceylon, or = P#R ts. PER LB. 
CostaRica- - .-  - 1s. 2d. Choice EastIndia - - - 1s. 6d. 
Superior ditto ditto - . » Is. 4d. Mysore and East india - - 1s. 8d. 


The above can be supplied ground; in Stoppered Bottles, containing 1-lb. & 2-lbs. each. Bottles charged—r-lb. 3d., 
| .@and-a-lbs. 4d. each, and allowed for when returned. 
In ordering Coffee please say if to be Whole or Ground. 
Coffee’ roasted fresh every day, and delivered on day of receiving order in town, and sent by Parcel Post anywhere in the United Kingdom. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Kensington Gore, London, S.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1883. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director—Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., L.L.D. 
Regulations and all information may be obtained of the Registrar. 
CHARLES MORLEY, Hon. Secretary. 


ONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Established 1861. ST. 
GEORGE’S HALL; 1A, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington ; and 
1, Old Steine, Brighton. 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. D., Cantab. 

Fee, three to five guineas at St. George’s Hall, four to six guineas at branches, 
is for the course of instruction in four studies. 

Piano —Dr. Wylde, Barnett, Henseler, Laistner, Logé, Kohler, Loman, Gear, 
Trew, Roche, Mattei, Ehrenfechter, Lehmeyer. . 

Singing—M. Garcia, Lablache, Visetti, Scuderi, Dinelli, Raimo, G. Garcia, 
Denza, Badia, Bonetti, Rocca, Romili, Danielli, Barnett. 

Violin—Pollitzer, Ludwig, Erba. Harp—Oberthur. 'Cello—Pezze. 

C. TREW, Hon. Secretary. 








RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. President—The Right Hon. 
The Ear of ABERDEEN. 
SESSION 1886-87. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. 

The following Free Scholarships will be competed for in July :—The Henry 
Smart and Queen Victoria Scholarships, the Benedict, the Reeves, the College 
Violin, the Coliege Viola, the College Violoncello, and the College Double-Bass 
Exhibitions. 

The NEXT STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRAL CONCERT will take place on 
Thursday, June 2, at Princes’ Hall, Piccadilly, at 8 o’clock. Conductor, Mr. 
George Mount. 

Tickets, regulations, entrance forms, and all particulars can he had on appli- 
cation to the Secretary, Trinity College, London, W. ‘ 

By Order of the Academical Board. 

Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 





CADEMY for the HIGHER DEVELOPMENT of PIANO- 
FORTE PLAYING. 12, Hinde Street, Manchester Square, W. (Estab- 
lished 1873.) 
President gf wiaete is FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Director Wi) ek - + OSCAR BERINGER. 
The Academy is for Amateur and Professional Students. For prospectus 
apply to the Director. 


ARLEY ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 126, Harley Street, W. 
(Established 1879.) | Director—Mr. GANZ. 

The New Term will commence on Monday, MAY 9. Prospectuses, with 

complete list of Professors may be had upen application. 


HE MUSICAL ART STUDIOS (VOCAL ACADEMY), 
12, Princes Street, Hanover Square, W. 
Principal ont Mrs. M. A. CARLISLE. 


Qualified Sub-Professors also give lessons in Mrs. M. A. Carlisle's znvariably 
successjul ‘* METHOD ” of Voice Production at the Studios. 














== 


. 
0 R EMPRESS QUEEN. Composed by the veteran Henry 


RussELL. A marvellously striking melody, worthy of Henry Russell’s former 
compositions, ‘‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer,” ‘The Ship on Fire,” ‘The Maniac,” 
‘* Woodman Spare that Tree,” ‘‘ Gambler’s Wife,” ‘‘ Life on the Ocean Wave,” 
‘* Man the Lifeboat,” ‘‘ I’m Afloat, ’ “‘ Old Arm Chair,” ‘‘ The Ivy Green,” &c., 
and hundreds of other songs that have reached the hearts of the English-speaking 
world. Written by CLEMENT SCOTT. 

Victoria! Queen of a nation 
That governs the heart of the world, 
™~ Empire of love is the station 
here Liberty's flag is unfurled. 
What son would not die to defend thee, 
Who rulest our loves and our lives ? 
The heart of our manhood we send thee 
The blessing of mothers and wives. 
Published in Ggefor contralto or baritone; in B flat, for soprano or tenor. 
Post free 24 stamps.—To be had of all Musicsellers. 








Pesewtie i voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver 


Lendon: HAMMOND & CO. (late Jutu Vigo Street; and of the A i 
Resid J Wirssole Serene ice: Pa: hp 


THE ART OF SINGING, 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE. FOF 


THE VOICE, ni 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 
A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and which he has 
i May, and -other 


Full Music Size, price 7s. 


Hotel List. 


The charge for a space in this column is go|- per year—payable in 
advance—including postal copy of the paper every week. The proprietors 
reserve to themselves the right of refusing any advertisement. 





BLACEPOOU.—Bailey’s Hotel, North Shore. Near the Pier and 


Winter Gardens. 





ONDON.—Hotel Metropole, Northumberland Avenue, Charing 


Cross. 


MANCH ESTER.—Queen’s Hotel, Piccadilly. 








OUTHPORT.—Victoria Hotel, on the Promenade, facing the 


Pier ; five minutes from the Winter Gardens. 


O MUSICIANS and ARTISTS.—Comfortable Rooms (resi- 
dential or otherwise) can be had at a moderate rent in a fine new palding 
in a central position, close to the Strand. Lighted throughout by electric light an 
fitted with every convenience.—Apply at the Collector’s Office, in the Hall of 63 
and 64, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


XFORD.— NEW COLLEGE.—CHORISTERS WANTED. 
Trial of Boys’ voices on Friday, June 24. For particulars, apply to the 
Precentor, New College, Oxford. : 


In Six Grades, Price Two Shillings each. 


Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A, MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 
GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE, 
ConTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 


ENABLING THE PuPIL TO UNITE A STuDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 


SIXTH GRADE 


JUST PUBLISHED. 














W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 


JHE STOLBERG LOZENGE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND REMOVING 
AFFECTIONS OF THE. THROAT. 


“* Of famed Stolberg’s Lozenge we've all of us heard.” —Punch, October 21, 1865. 
DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Cle: en. and all who are desi of improving and invigorating their 
Voice for Singing or Public Speaking should use this Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to 
account for the great reputation it has sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, 
Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and as. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the 
United Kingdom and Colonies. : 











PER DOz. PER. DOZ. 
Children’s ......1s. 2d. Hemstitched— 
AMBRI BONE ovcsecnid 2s. 4id. | Ladies’ ...2s. 113d. 
Gents’ ............88, 6d. | Gents’...... 4s. 11d. 





By Appointments to “The Cambrics of Rozin- 
the Queen & Crown POCKET son & CLEAVER have a 
Princess of Germany. world-wide fame.” —Qucen. 


sare HANDKERCHIEFS, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. 








lence, 86, 


Telegraphic Address: “ LINEN,” BELFAST. 
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Professional Cards. 


The charge for a space in this column ts 
10s. 6d. per quarter (13 weeks), or 315.60. for 
a whole year—payable in advance. Afplica- 
tions should be made at the office of THE 


MUSICAL WoRLD, 68 & 70, Wardour Street | 


London, W. 








Conductors and Composers. 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, HAMILTON TERRACE, 
St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 


Mr. CHARLES FOWLER, 
66, ELsHAM RoapD, 
KEnsINGTON, W. 
Mr. WILHELM GANZ 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor), 
126, HARLEY STREET, W. 


Mr. F. KILVINGTON HATTERSLEY, 
A.R.A.M., 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor,) 
17, FinspuRY PARK VILLAS, 
GREEN LANES, N. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
12, WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W. 
Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN 
(Guitar, Concertina, and Gigelira. Wood and Straw 
Instrument), 
22A, DORSET STREET, PORTMAN SQuaRE, W. 


























Wocalists—Sopranos. 


Madame VALLERIA 
(Opera and Concerts), 
BosworTH HovuseE, HusBanp’s BosworTH, 


Ruesy. 








Miss EDITH DESMOND 
(Opera and Concerts), 
c/o Notan & JACKSON. 


Miss DOROTHY DICKSON 
(Concerts and Comic Qpera), 
c/o Mr. A. Mout, 
26, OLtp Bonp STREET, W. 


Miss KATE FLINN 
(Concerts and Oratories), 
41, WELBECK STREET, 


CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 














Mdlle. VELMI 
(Opera and Concerts), 
7, CHESILTON Roap, MUNSTER Park, 
FutuHaM, S.W. 


Contraltos. 
Mrs, M. A. CARLISLE 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
12, Princes STREET, 


HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
Miss LENA LITTLE 
(Concerts), 
42, NORFOLK SQUARE, Hype Park, W. 











Tenors. 





Mr. ARNOLD BREEDEN 
(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera), 
Address—N. VERT, Esq., 
6, Cork STREET, W. 
Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
c/o N. Vert, or Cart Rosa Opera Co., 
Now at Drury LANE. 
Mr. PAYNE CLARKE 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
Cart Rosa OPERA CoMPANY, 
Now at Drury LANE. 








Guitar. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
has returned to town, 22a, Dorset STREET, 
PoRTMAN SquarE, W., where may be had 
her celebrated book, “Learning the Guitar 
Simplified,” ros. 6d. 


Pianoforte. 


Mr. CHARLES A. TREW 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony), 
22, STONOR Roap, WEsT KENSINGTON. 

















Mr. CHARLES ELLISON, 
c/o Cart Rosa, Esq., 
17, WESTBOURNE STREET, HyDE Park, W. 


Mr, J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 
Gornic LopcE, 
LorpsuHiP LANE, S.E. 


Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, St. STEPHEN’S AVENUE, 
SHEPHERD’s Bus, W. 
Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
60, WESTBOURNE ParK VILLAS, W. 
Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
clo Mr. ALFRED Mout, 
26, OLD Bonp STREET, W., 
Or, 270, Etcin AVENUE, MAIDA VALE, W. 




















Violin. a 


Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL | 
(Formerly Pupil of Mr. Henry Holmes and Dr. S. S. Wesley), 
23, THICKET Roap, 


Pupils visited or received. ANERLEY, S.E. 


Mr. JULES KOOPMAN 


(Late Professor at Conservatoire, Groningen. Lessons, 
Concerts, and Private Soirées). 


109, SUTHERLAND GARDENS, W., 
Or, StanLeY Lucas, WeBer & Co., 











84, New Bonp STREET, W. 


Trumpet & Cornet. 


Mr. THOMAS HARPER, 
185, Kinc’s Roap, N.W. 














Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL, 
28, BELSIZE Roap, N.W., 
Or, Mr. N. Vert, 6, Cork Sr., 

BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. 

Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL 

(Concerts and Oratorio), 

Address—Cari Rosa Opera ComPany, 

Drury LANE. 








Mr. WILLIAM J. WINCH, 
c/o Mr. N. VERT, 6, Cork Sr., 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. 


Baritones. 


Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED Roap, 
West Dutwicu, S.E. 














Mr. FISCHER, 
c/o Mr. HERMANN FRANKE, 
2, VERE STREET, W. 





Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE 
(Oratorio, Opera and Concerts), 
63, STAFFORD PLACE, 
BuckincHAM Gates, S.W. 


Mr. BANTOCK PIERPOINT, 
2, RUSSELL CHAMBERS, 
Bury Street, W.C. 





Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone, of the “ London Ballad Singers,” 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c.), 
30, LANCASTER Roab, 
Norttinc HItt 


Bass. 








Miss EDITH OSBORN 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
Pupil of Mr. Fredk. Walker, 


77, WESTBOURNE GRovE, W. 


Miss PATTIE MICHIE, 
68, ParK WaLk, FuLHAM Roan, 
Lonpon, S.W. 











Mr. OWEN EVAN-THOMAS | 
(Concerts and Comic Opera) | 

175, New Bonp Street, W. 

Mr. FRANK CELLI | 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 

c/o Cart Rosa Opera ComPANy, 

Now at Drury LANE, | 

















Recitals, 


Mr. JOHN L. CHILD 
(Dramatic and other Recitals, with or without Music 
Also Lessons in Elocution), 
c/o Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., 


50, NEw Bonn StrEET, W. 


Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
7, Tavistock PLace, 
Tavistock SquarRE, N.W., 
Now at Drury LANE. 














THE FRASER QUINTET.—Misses 
Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and Ethel (Pianist, 
Violoncello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella 
(Violinists), play Quartets, Solos, Duets, two 
Pianofortes, &c. For Engagements, for 
Concerts, “ At Homes,” Dinner and Garden 
Parties.—Address: 121, Adelaide Road, N.W. 








Miss AGNES JANSON requests that all 
communications respecting engagements may 
be sent to her new address, 34A, Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, W.; or to Mr. N. 
VERT, 6, Cork Street, W. 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA requests 
that all communications as to Dates and 
Terms for Oratorio, Concerts, &c., be ad- 
dressed to her Business Manager—Mr. W. B. 
Healey, roa, Warwick St., Regent St., W. 


Miss GERALDINE SOMERS 
Is in Town for Concerts and Lessons, 
81, GROSVENOR Roap, S.W. 


Westminster Orchestral Society, 
High-class Public Concerts. 
Examination for Orchestral Membership 1st and 
Wednesdays. Address, The Hon, Secretaries, 
HE TOWN HALL, WESTMINSTER. 


















































THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
THORNHILL’S 
Travelling Bags, Dressing Cases, 


Wedding ‘Presents 


OF EBVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Fully Fllustrated Catalogues Post Free. 


Ww. THORNHILL & CO. 


To H.M. the Queen, T.R.H. the Prince & Princess of Wales, 
and Royal Family. . 


144, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1734. 


[May 21, 1887. 











t | ;, mail . 


A LUXURY 


parser & companys FRENGH COFFEE 














“SEE THAT YOU HAVE NONE OTHER.” AS USED IN PARIS. IN ITS HIGHEST PERFECTION, 
f TENPENCEKE PER POUND. 
| This is the choicest and most carefully selected Coffee, “Roasted on the French principle,” and mixed with the Finest Bruges Chicory. 


2-lb. sample in Tins, sent by Pareels Post to any Post Town in ths United Kingdom for 2s. 4d. ; or 5-lb for 5s. 6d. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 274, Regent Circus, Oxford Street, W. 


BISHOPSGATE STREET, E.C.; The Boro’, London Bridge, E.C. ; King’s Cross, N. ; ag Nee Grove, W.; 42, Great Titchfield St., W.; 
Hastings ; : Manchester ; Birmingham ; Brighton ; Bristol’; Preston ; Liverpool. 


| Postal Orders from Is. to 1os. 6d. may now be had for One Penny. 





— 
ROE IRR NA AN TSE TTS OC 


VOICE TRAINING EXERCISES. 


(For Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass Voices), 


EMIL BEHNKE and CHARLES W. PEARCE. 


Price 1/6 each. Cloth Boards, 3/- each. 








“Tvam much obliged to you for sending me Voice Exercises. They seem to me admzrable, and doubtless will prove of | ay utility.” — 
FREDERICK A. G. OUSELEY. 


“TI like the Vocal Exercises very much.; they are scientific, systematic, and ingenious."—JOHN STAINER. 





SOO On On nn een ees ene 


CHAPPELL & CO0., 50, se Bond Street, W., and 51, Poultry, E.C. 
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SCIATICA; LUM , INDICES- 
TION, CONSTIPATION, LIVER 
& KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
LADIES’ AILMENTS, 
ETC. Promptly 

















RECOLLECTIONS OF MUSICAL VIENNA, FORTY 
YEARS AGO. 
By Rip VAN WINKLE, redivivus. 
(Continued from page 370.) 


Another tale of a less romantic character related by the 
aged Kapellmeister on the same occasion was as follows :— 

The two friends returning one day to town from one of 
their pedestrian excursions into the delightful hills and valleys 
near Médling (about half-an-hour’s rail from Vienna) stayed 
to take some rest and refreshment at the inn, “ Zu den drei 
Raben,” known to every tourist in Vienna, where an excellent 
meal and some capital “ Véslauer,” the claret of the district, is 
served for a moderate price in the garden of the hostelry in 
the midst of the loveliest scenery of meadow and forest dotted 
with the ruins of medizval strongholds in the most picturesque 
fashion, topped by the “Husarentempel,” which was erected in 
memory of a number of valiant hussars who bravely sacri- 
ficed their lives in the defence of their commander. On 
the way home, Schubert, for some reason or other, which 
it would be invidious to scrutinise too closely, missed the brim 
of his hat, the direct consequence of which somewhat unusual 
loss being a note the next morning from the composer to his 
friend (and probable “ decomposer” of his indispensable head- 
gear) with a request for the loan of another, in order to enable 
him to quit his enforced imprisonment, and attend to his out- 
door vocations, On another occasion Randhartinger lent a five 
florin note to poor Schubert, who had not wherewith to provide 
a meal for himself, having been refused even a trifling sum by 
his publisher, who said : “ But, my dear Schubert, you must 
not think that we have only your things to sell. You ought 
to be grateful if we can sell them at all!” Randhartinger is 
one of the very few veterans still spared to us, who knew 
Beethoven. It was he who attended the funeral of the great 
composer,in company with Franz Schubert and Franz Lachner 
(born 1804), the celebrated composer, likewise still in the 
enjoyment of his well-earned rest. According to Randhart- 
inger’s personal account, the three musicians turned into a 
wine shop on their return from that mournful excursion, upon 
which Schubert drank first to the memory of the great de- 
parted, and refilling his glass, to the remembrance of him of 
the three assembled who would be the first to follow, little 
dreaming that he would be the man within a short twelve- 
month! Schubert’s often-expressed desire to sleep the ever- 
lasting sleep by the side of his great prototype was only 
too soon realised. Randhartinger was likewise a “ Duz- 
bruder” and one of the oldest friends of my father, as it was 
expressed on the. occasion of the semi-public celebration of 
Randhartinger’s 7oth birthday in the year 1872, even then 
a friend of no less than sixty years standing. My father was 
by the way himself a choir boy at St. Stephen’s Cathedral, 
when on one occasion having caught a chill, perhaps from 
standing for some considerable time on those dreadful 








flagstones, with which that magnificent Gothic edifice is 
paved and which it requires a considerable amount of religious 
warmth to counteract, was patted on the head by no less 
a man than Ludwig van Beethoven, with these words, 
“Bist du krank, armer Kleiner?” (“art thou ill, poor little 
fellow?”) which as a matter of course remained one of my 
fathers most cherished recollections to the last. I remember 
kind and dapper little Randhartinger (for he is a man of 
almost diminutive size) repeatedly bringing me and my 
brother some of that delicious confectionery called “ Indianer 
Krapfen,” a spongy paste covered with chocolate, and filled with 
snow white cream, not dissimilar to the “Othellos” sold by the 
pattissier Wolff on Ludgate Hill; the latter being, however, 
darker in complexion than the classical Moor of that name is 
by competent authorities generally held to have been. A 
great grief befell Randhartinger in his earlier years, in the 
violent death of his beautiful bride, through a fallfrom a window 
at Rome. Her sister afterwards became his faithful and devoted 
wife. Anyone who knows the pleasant, cheerful, chatty little 
“Hof Kapellmeister,” must wish him many years of health 
and happiness to come. 

Another man specially “ovated” on the occasion of the 
aforesaid Jubilee celebration, was Dr. August Schmidt (born 
1808), honorary member of the “ Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde,” a man of sterling honour, a litterateur of dis- 
tinction, and one of the best-known musicians in Vienna, 
as founder, editor, and contributor of the already-mentioned 
excellent Wiener Musikzettung (London Correspondent, 
Mr. John Ella), 1841, and editor of another musico-literary 
blue work, “Orpheus,” published in a highly ornamental 
binding (and undoubtedly far more interesting than nu- 
merous indigenous “blue books”), enriched with contributions 
from the foremost musicians of that period. Dr. August 
Schmidt (my uncle) had, in his official capacity as cashier at 
a government office, where the English cheque system is 
still unknown, to effect the sorting of the indescribably filthy 
Austrian bank notes issued down to the value of one florin, or 
about eighteenpence each, and these having again been cut 
by the public into four pieces in order to replace the small 
silver coin of the corresponding value of about 4$d. each, 
were eagerly snatched up and hoarded away at that period of 
political convulsion (1848), which threatened imperial collapse 
and consequent excessive “ Agio.” These wretched rags of 
paper, rendered absolutely loathsome by circulation through 
the hands of all classes, including the community of 
the Great Unwashed, ultimately found their way to Dr. 
Schmidt’s counter. Dr. Schmidt had the excellent hobby of 
preserving every letter, however trifling, addressed to him. 
His very extensive correspondence with such men as 
Meyerbeer and other musical and literary notabilities of the 
day, must therefore have resulted in a collection of autographs 
of unusual interest. Dr Schmidt is, however, chiefly remem- 
bered and cherished at Vienna as the founder of the famous 
“ Mannergesangverein,” unsurpassed even by the famous 
choir of that name at Cologne, and the former, from artistic 
as well as personal esteem, honoured the 7oth birthday of the 
father of this many-headed family with a torchlight procession 
and placed his bust in their concert hall. Dr. August Schmidt 
was, like my father, created Honorary Member of the 
“ Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde.” The honour conferred by 
such membership may be measured by the fact that this 
institution included only 80 deceased and 36 living members 
from 1814 to 1883. 

Ad vocem autographs I am reminded of another old 
acquaintance, Gustave Petter, son of the clever flower painter 
and professor at the Vienna Academy. Gustave, an able 
amateur violoncellist who for some years helped to make up 
our quartet party, with that excellent artist, Herr Durst 
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second violin of the original Hellmesberger Quartet as 
Primarius, created a reputation for himself as a fanatical 
hunter of musical autographs, his fine collection being 
referred to in many writings on music. This included a gift 
from my father, granted at Petter’s request in excess of 
even more than his usual complaisance, of nothing less than 
several of Beethoven’s most remarkable sketch-books, con- 
taining a great number of sketches, partly in ink, partly in 
pencil, in the great master’s almost illegible scribble—the 
delight of many musicians that inspected it at our house and 
endeavoured to trace the embryo of this or that now well- 
known masterpiece, and including the initial phrase of the 
immortal melody to “ Freude schéner Gétterfunke” in the 
Ninth Symphony. Another line in the same volume, 
“ Macbeth Ouvertiire ausarbeiten” (To work out overture to 
“ Macbeth’’) I remember to this day. 

A violoncellist of a very different stamp was Frangois A. 
Servais (born 1807), who caused a sensation as the Paganini 
of the instrument. I shall not easily forget his playing at 
a concert in the Redoutensaal, which was marked by an 
intensity of expression almost bordering on excess ; but still 
more vividly remember the extraordinary antics indulged in 
by this artist, now throwing backwards his fine head, embel- 
lished with rich, fair curls, beard and moustache of the French 
type, with eyes half or quite closed, then bringing the upper half 
of his body down over the fingerboard, as if writhing in pain, 
at the apparently imminent risk of tumbling off his chair, or 
of dropping his instrument from between his knees. In spite 
of such undoubted charlatanism, however, his cantilena was 
delightful, and his bravura-playing absolutely phenomenal. 

Another virtuoso who created a certain amount of interest 
was G. Briccialdi, the celebrated flautist, whose financial was 
not, however, equal to his artistic success at Vienna. It was 
even said that the famous performer had to pawn his watch 
towards the expenses of his own concert. And, indeed, who 
but an amateur flute-player (and I never knew one in Vienna) 
could sit out a whole flute-concert without a feeling of unen- 
durable monotony? The great composers seem to concur in 
this objection to the flute as a solo instrument, since they left 
us solo pieces for the horn (Robert Schumann), oboe (ditto), 
clarinet (Weber and Schumann), and even for the bassoon, 
but none for the flute. That Briccialdi’s exceedingly hand- 
some presence, added to his skill, secured a lasting success in 
England, where amateur flute-players abound, is not to be 
wondered at, 

Another flautist, however, who did make a hit at Vienna, 
by the extraordinary richness of his tone and nobility of 
expression, combined with brilliant virtuosity, was Heindl 
(born about 1820). The news of the untimely end, through 
misadventure, of the handsome young “ blond,” who was shot 
dead in his conveyance on the occasion of a prize-shooting 
entertainment at Niiremberg, in 1849, shortly after his last 
appearance at Vienna, caused genuine regret in musical circles. 

I think it was at the same concert in the great Redout 
ensaal that, standing almost within reach of the piano, I heard 
Franz Liszt perform Weber's “ Concertstiick,” in which he used 
to play the ascending scale which introduces the march, forte 
for the band, with both hands, in octaves, with overpowering 
force. I was told that he likewise played the Valse No. 2 
(“ Brillante”), in the same composer’s “ Aufforderung zum 
Tanz,” in the right hand, in octaves, in order to warm his 
fingers, on arriving for a concert-performance, in the winter, at 
Brussels. ,Whether it was during the Weber March that the 
ladies seated near the idolised pianist seized upon the wires 
flying from the sadly-tormented “ Streicher” or “ Bésendorfer,” 
to be twisted into bracelets and other ornaments, I am 
not certain; but this I can vouch for, that a very 
charming Fraulein G——, whom I met at a dance at the 





aforementioned Herr Petter’s, had, as she told me herself, 
just then recovered from a serious illness brought on by 
the strangely-magnetic effect of Liszt’s performance. On 
another occasion, when seated on the platform near the piano, 
I had the good fortune of hearing the wonderful artist at his 
own concert in the same locality. The Emperor Ferdinand 
and his tall, stiff Empress of the Italian House of Este, 
attended by a crowd of courtiers, had been seated for some 
time in the spacious Imperial Box, and general amazement 
prevailed at the non-appearance of Liszt, who, delayed on the 
way, perhaps, by some congenial chat or flirtation, felt no 
concern, in his characteristic contempt for worldly titles— 
himself a sovereign among the rest—about taking his seat, © 
half an hour or so after the appointed time. But “to come” 
was for him “to conquer.” Greeted by the reconciled and 
closely-packed audience with cheers, which the crowned heads 
in question might have envied, Liszt proceeded with his 
customary success to the last piece in the programme, an 
improvisation on a subject to be selected by himself from 
those proposed by the audience. The choice fell, to general 
disappointment, on a valse by Strauss. Far more than the 
improvisation itself, the collection by Liszt, in his own 
inimitable manner, of those various scraps of paper tendered 
from all parts of the hall, was THE thing, and worth all the 
money to his fascinated admirers. On yet another occasion 
I saw—not heard—Franz Liszt, namely, on that of his con- 
ducting Beethoven’s C minor Symphony in the old “ Musik- 
verein.” It may be stated, parenthetically, that this repeatedly 
mentioned building stands next the Blaue Igel (Blue Hedge- 
hog), famous for its iced “lagerbier,” but still more so as 
the temporary domicile of Franz Schubert, when staying 
at his friend Schober’s “ Unter den Tuchlauben.” The 
evening above referred to was one of the celebrated 
“concerts spirituels.” The conducting of the symphony by 
Liszt, who worked himself up to the highest pitch of enthu- 
siasm, dismissing now and then his dé¢on, marking the time 
with his folded arms, with his feet, his eyes, his floating hair— 
a “young Jupiter” then, if ever there was one—would have 
puzzled a less competent band. As it was, the conductor's 
individuality electrified the players, as it did the audience, 
and a unique performance was the result. 

An improvisator who enjoyed considerable reputation at 
that time, being placed side by side with Johann Nepomuk 
Hummel in this respect, was Carl Maria von Bocklet (born 
1801), whose improvisation, worked out on one occasion on a 
theme submitted by the famous Neapolitan basso, Lablache, 
did not, however, possibly through my want of appreciation, 
impress me very deeply. Although an excellent classical 
pianist, Bocklet was but seldom heard, on account of his ex- 
cessive nervousness, against which constitutional complaint, as 
I know from personal experience, it is about as useless to 
preach as against the “smal de mer,” and against which even 
the advice of Mendelssohn to a lady vocalist (the authoress, 
Elise Polko}, “ Now just fancy yourself for a while the greatest 
singer in Europe,” or the still better recommendation of 
Robert Schumann, “Why think so much of our own little 
self instead of the master’s work before us,” are practically of 
little or no avail* Bocklet merits honourable mention as 
a Schubert-worshipper at a time when that composer's genius 
remained generally unrecognised. -[t was Bocklet who, jointly 
with the celebrated violinist ssor Joseph Bohm (born 
1798) and the clever ’cellist Linke, brought one or both 
of Schubert trios (which were among the very few instru- 
mental compositions played during the composer's life- 
time by great artists with signal success) to a first public 
hearing. It is related that after one of these performances, at 


* For the consolation of shy people, Jean Jacques Rousseau was the shyest of 
men, and he was a genius, 
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the house of Franz Schubert’s before-mentioned friend, Ritter 
von Spaun, Bocklet, being carried away by enthusiasm, kissed 
the composer’s hand, exclaiming that the musical world did 
not know what treasure they possessed. 

Returning to the “concerts spirituels,” these were undoubt- 
edly among the foremost musical events of the day, under the 
conductorship of the highly accomplished musical amateur, 
Baron Eduard Lannoy (born 1787), a short, spectacled, “state- 
official” looking old gentleman, but who entirely belied his 
looks as a most ardent Beethoven worshipper and propagand- 
ist, although at one time one of his most vehement adversaries, 
like the composer Abbé Max Stadler (born 1748), who invari- 
ably left the room when a work by Beethoven was announced 
for performance—by the way, a pardonable want of apprecia- 
tion as compared with Carl Maria von Weber's estimate of 
the Symphony No. 7, in A, and the opinion expressed by 
Louis Spohr on the great “Choral,” No. 9. Baron Lannoy 
was also an active contributor to Dr. August Schmidt’s 
already-mentioned Musitkzettung. 


( Zo be continued.) 





THE OLD ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SONG. 
By Dr. MorRELL MACKENZIE. 


ACTING as chairman at Mr. Lunn’s lecture, given recently 
at the Steinway Hall, Dr. Morell Mackenzie made the 
following remarks, which we think are likely to interest our 
readers :— 


In discharging the agreeable duty of introducing Mr. Lunn, I 
may perhaps be allowed to say a word or two to explain my appear- 
ance in this non-medical character. I might justify my presence 
here to-day by appealing to the old classical legend which tells us 
that music and medicine are under the common godship of Apollo ; 
they may therefore be called sister arts. I do not know, however, 
how far music may be disposed to allow the kinship of her poor 
relation. A more prosaic but more satisfactory reason for my taking 
the chair on this occasion is, that in vocal music, at any rate, the 
physician has, in my opinion, a place, less directly important certainly, 
but not less real than that of the voice-trainer. I am not, of course, 
advancing any claim on the part of the healing art that its professors 
should teach the mysteries of roulades, shakes, trills, &c., but merely 
that we should apply the brake when the coach is being driven too 
fast or over dangerous ground. ‘There isa direct and intimate con- 
nection between the Aea/th of the voice and its proper training, and 
I have done my best in my recent work to put this truth, which is 
by no means so well recognised as it ought to be, in a proper light. 
As I said, there is a sentence which has received the honour of very 
frequent quotation: “The right use of the voice is the chief factor 
in the maintenance of its quality.” Now, it cannot be too often 
repeated, that “the right use of the voice” without training is im- 
possible ; but, unfortunately, the “‘ wrong use,” even with training, is 
only too possible. Galliard, the English translator of Tosti, tells us 
that the Italians had a saying, that one hundred perfections are 
necessary to make an excellent singer, and that he that has a fine 
voice has ninety-nine of them. ‘This leaves a very small part for 
training, but, small as it is, it is an absolutely vital and essential one ; 
and the finest voice in the world cannot come to the full enjoyment 
of its birthright without the help—humble, but all-important—of the 
trainer. As in everything else, there are two ways of training the 
voice ; viz., a right way and a wrong way ; and the whole success or 
failure of the singer—and I may add the whole future of the art itself 
—trests on the choice of a proper method. Most of you must be 
aware that in this m:atter many “Plans of Campaign” have been 
proposed, and rival professors have shouted themselves so hoarse in 
debate that they can have little voice left to instruct their pupils. I 
cannot, of course, go into the details of these differences, even if I 
understood them ; but there is one great fundamental point of differ- 
ence to which I must allude, because I hold very strong views as to 
its importance. There are now two schools of teaching : the artistic 



































and what, for the sake of courtesy—or of argument, as our legal 
friends say—we will call the scientific. The former may be said 
to make the imitation of the best models the basis of instruction ; 
the latter, on the other hand, insists on @ knowledge (or what 
passes for such) of the mechanism of the vocal instrument as being 
the one thing necessary for a singer. Now I am not going, like 
Alexander at the feast, to “fight all my battles o’er again ;” I 
merely wish to explain how it is that you see me, a physician, 
in no way connected with Musical Art otherwise than as an ardent 
lover of it in this place. I wish it to be clearly understood that I am 
not here as an upholder of Mr. Lunn’s theories, though I dare say 
these are as good or even better than such things usually are. I 
am not here in a scientific character at all. I have come to give 
what support I can to a man whom I look upon as a worthy 
representative of what I believe to be not only the best, but the only 
method of training the singing voice. That is to say, he teaches 
principles—not painfully gathered from a multitude of books, nor 
founded on a smattering of scientific facts stolen from the dissecting- 
room, which is their proper place, nor on physiological observations 
of doubtful accuracy, but drawn from the practice of great artists 
who have had handed down to them the tradition which made Italy 
what it formerly was, at once the cradle and the nurse of the divine 
art of song. Like the trade-secrets of the middle ages which were 
handed down from master to pupil, the Italian method of singing 
has been transmitted only by oral tradition, and hence there is 
some danger of its being added to the list—too long already— 
of lost arts. Mr. Lunn is here to prevent such a calamity if 
he can, and he will tell his own tale and reveal to you the 
secret of the old Italian method. A learned book was once 
written, called “The Secret of Hegel,” and some critics unkindly 
said that the author had carefully Aef¢ the secret. Our lecturer 
will, however, Iam sure make Ais secret clear enough ; he means, 
I believe, not only to tell it to you but to exemplify it, and as 
it were, show it in action. I hope you will not take it as an imper- 
tinence on my part if I venture to hint that this famous Italian secret 
is no mystery at all when looked into. It seems to me that the 
whole thing could be summed up in the formula “Little theory ; 
infinite practice ”—or, if you prefer “‘ No science, but much art!” 
It is remarkable that though people have quarrelled about theories of 
voice-production in most European languages, Italy, the land of 
song, has so far as I know contributed nothing to the discussion, 
The Italian is, with all the tropical luxuriance of his artistic nature, 
an eminently Jractical person, and in singing he is content 40 do well 
without knowing or caring how he does it. What was the secret of 
the famous old Italian violin-makers? Whatever it was we may be 
quite sure that it did not consist of more or less doubtful notions as 
to the theory of sound and the mathematical formula of vibration, 
but of a conscientious empiricism which is the foundation of every 
art. No better advice—and there is none perhaps that is more 
needed nowadays—can be given to a young singer than is contained 
in old Johnson’s precept “Clear your mind of Cant¢/” Throw it 
away! leave science to those whom it concerns ; and have nothing 
to do with any of the ologies or scopies that perplex and worry less 
fortunate mortals, but study your art as it should be studied—as an 
art and not as a mongrel farrago of half-digested, and therefore © 
wholly misleading, scientific facts. 





BEETHOVEN’S “ZUR WEIHE DES HAUSES.” 


WE transiate an interesting article in the A//zemeine Musik- 
Zeitung, by Siegfried Ochs, on Beethoven’s Zur Weihe des 
Hauses, a Festival-play with choruses and ballets, by Carl 
Meisel, which was given for the first time in its complete form 
at the Berlin Philharmonic Hall on the 2nd of May, Herr 
Siegfried Ochs conducting. 

Until now none of Beethoven’s music to the Festival-play 
Zur Weihe des Hauses has been performed, except the over- 


ture (Ouverture en Ut ad grand orchestre, Op. 124). Marx 
states in his “ Life and Works of Beethoven” that Beethoven 
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composed for the opening of the Josephstadt theatre in 
Vienna, this overture, and a final chorus introducing soprano 
and violin soli, which was no more than a version of the 
Ruinen von Athen, and which figures as “unpublished” 
in his catalogue of Beethoven’s works, Let us examine the 
matter more closely! The numbers which lie before us 
as authentically belonging to the Festival-play are: (a2) The 
Overture, (4) Solemn March, (c) Final Chorus with soli for 
soprano and violin. 

It would be superfluous to dwell here upon the overture, 
for it must be presumed that the readers of this paper have an 
intimate knowledge of it. Let us at once turn to the first 
chorus. This is an adaption of the well-known solemn March 
in E flat major out of the Ruzns of Athens, but contains no 
soprano or violin solo, and it has been published separately by 
Breitkopf and Hartel as a March and Chorus out of the 
Festival-play Dze Ruinen von Athen. It differs from the 
version of it in the latter work above all in that the chorus 
takes part in the last section of the March, from the words 
“Empfanget uns,” while in the original form it ceases at this 
point. So that the title appended to the piece by the pub- 
lishing firm is incorrect, for as it is printed in the separate 
edition it belongs to Zur Wethe des Hauses. For the rest, we 
can dismiss this number. 

It is otherwise with the third division of the composition, the 
Final Chorus. This, although musically not so important a 
piece as its date (1823) would lead us to expect, arouses 
remarkable and peculiar interest. Let it first be noted that 
the opus number of Zur Wethe des Hauses stands between 
that of the Wissa Solemnis and the Ninth Symphony, so that 
the work was produced almost at the same time as the most 
profound and magnificent of the products of Beethoven’s genius. 
Then realise the very marked characteristics of style that set 
a seal upon the master’s vocal works, especially the later 
ones, consider his painful conscientiousness in the illustra- 
tion of single ideas and words ; remember his extraordinary 
demands upon the voice; in short, contemplate the Titan 
at the height of his creative power, and then turn to this 
Final Chorus, which might be an early work of perhaps 
the Bonn period, or discover to us the genuine Beethoven 
of twenty years old. 


After a short orchestral prelude, the chorus begins thus: 
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followed by a short soprano solo : 


Lasst uns im Tanze das fliehende Leben 
Neckend erhaschen, dem Winke entschweben ; 
Ist es im Herzen nur arglos und jung, 

Ist selbst das Sterben zur Ruhe ein Sprung ! 


which is given to show to what a nonsensical text Beethoven 
was here obliged “by order” to compose. The characteri- 
sation of the words which he had to study becomes very 
absurd by means of the expression-marks attached to the 
repetition of the phrase by the chorus (the soprano part alone 
is given here) :— 
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The solo violin now joins in a duet with the soprano, and 
both continue in a short Andante in the key of E flat major, 3-4 
time, relieved by a longer movement in G major. The subject 
of the latter sounds very naive :— 
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After the G major, a bit in G minor follows, not without a 
gleam of humour and contrasting very characteristically with 
the foregoing tripping theme: 
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The above-mentioned B flat subject which opened the 
number, now closes it, extended by a Coda of which we 
will only quote two choral passages as worthy to be ranked 
beside the “et vitam venturi secult” and similar demands on 
the capacity of soprani :— 
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And now to return to Marx’s statement, here proved 
incorrect. Not the final chorus, but the previous number, 
in E flat major, is an elaboration of Die Ruinen von Athen. 
The final chorus is original throughout, and is in no way 
connected with the last-named work ; it will shortly be printed 
by Breitkopf and Hartel, and will probably be received by 
many as the welcome completion of a work hitherto known 


only as a fragment. 





Reviews, 


MR. BERINGER’S NEW TECHNICAL STUDIES FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE.* 


Nothwithstanding the abundant supply already in existence of 
works devoted to the development of sechnigue in pianoforte playing, 


* «Daily Technical Studies for the Pianoforte.” By Oscar Beringer, Stanley 
Lucas & Co, 
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a new collection of studies written with a similar object by Mr. Oscar 
Beringer, comes before the public without need of apology. The 
rich materials for practice to be found in such well-known exercises as 
those of Czerny, Kalkbrenner, Herz, Cramer, Clementi, and many 
others, are, it is true, never likely to be shelved as out of date 
or old-fashioned by students in a certain stage of their pro- 
gress. But since these were given to the world, a notable change 
has come over the methods and aims of pianoforte playing ; or, 
to speak more exactly, over the ambitions of the average piano- 
forte player. It is well to remember that compositions repre- 
senting what is called the advanced school, and equal in daring 
and executive difficulty to any recently produced, were for a 
long time treated as altogether outside the scope of “technical 
exercises” intended for ordinary amateurs. Now, however, that the 
works of Chopin and Schumann, Liszt and Brahms, and even the 
more difficult Sonatas of Beethoven, have a place at least in the as- 
pirations of many industrious non-professionals, a void has become 
apparent in the educational literature for the pianoforte which Mr. 
Oscar Beringer, himself a teacher of wide experience, has not failed to 
appreciate ; and he has set himself to fill up that void in a manner 
which entities him to the thanks both of teachers and students. It will 
be surmised that the new studies differ from those that have pre- 
ceded them in many important particulars. Especial attention, for 
instance, should be given to the appendix of “‘ Modulatory Examples,” 
which, while emphasizing the necessity, too frequently overlooked, of 
systematically transposing every exercise, affords material assistance 
to the learner in accomplishing that task. It is nct too much to say 
that the habit of restricting the use of exercises to white keys has 
been the bane of pianoforte practice, and, in thousands of cases, 
has seriously retarded the pupil’s progress both in execution and 
musical intelligence. Closely allied to the subject of transposition is 
naturally that of fingering, and the bolder system already exemplified 
by Tausig in his edition of Clementi’s Studies, and especially the 
free use here advocated of the thumb upon the black keys, will at 
once open out a new field for those hitherto wedded to the methods 
and prejudices of our forefathers. Nor has Mr. Beringer shrunk from 
the logical consequences of the innovation. He earnestly recom- 
mends advanced students to master all major and minor scales with 
the fingering of C major, after they have acquired due proficiency in 
thé form usually adopted ; thus showing himself to be in accord with 
Biilow, who some time ago broached the theory, characterised 
by-him at the time as a somewhat daring one, that “the best 
fingering is that which enables the player to transpose the 
same composition, without any previous hesitation or mechanical 
preparation, into any other key.” “The true modern virtuoso,” he 
continues, “ must, for example, be able to execute Beethoven’s Op. 57 
just as easily in F sharp minor asin F minor.” It will be interesting, 
in this connection, for those who followed a discussion not long ago 
ventilated in these columns, to note that Mr, Beringer gives his 
practical adhesion to the continental mode of marking the fingering, and 
insists upon the fact, from which mankind has been plausibly supposed 
to have derived the first instinctive notion of arithmetical calculation, 
that the hand contains five fingers. ‘It is perhaps scarcely necessary 
to remark,” he says, “that, as a ‘ benighted and irrepressible Teuton,’ 
I do not acknowledge the existence, in music, of that exclusively 
British institution—a thumb.” Equally to the point are the remarks 
upon subjects purely technical, contained in the explanatory letter- 
press. Here, again, the first finger (Amg/ic?, thumb) receives much- 
needed attention. Every teacher knows how difficult a matter it is 
to persuade beginners that this finger, like every other, should be 
treated as a responsible being, having an independent action of its 
own ; and not as an invalid, to be carried about the key-board and 
laid helplessly upon its note by some action of hand orarm. Nothing 
can bé better than the illustrations given of the legato touch, 
the various kinds of staccato, and octave and wrist passages ; while 
the exercises are in all cases very copious, and admirably arranged 
with a view to preserving their progressive character. We cordially 
recommend this collection to the attention of pianists, professional 
and amateur, as containing the gist of all the best “ pianoforte 
schools,” without the wearisome elaboration sometimes found 
in the latter; and as possessing, besides, certain valuable original 
ane by means of which the subject is brought down to a tecent 
te, 





Occasional Hotes. 


A rumour has reached us that Mr. Corder is preparing a 
terrific counterblast in which, amongst other things, he will 
charge the critics of Nordisa with inconsistency because some 
of the papers, having spoken well of it after its production at 
Liverpool, expressed a different and less favourable opinion of 
the work as given at Drury Lane. We sincerely trust that of 
the tongues with which Rumour is painted in Shakespeare, the 
one set wagging in this particular .case has been given to lies, 
An artist taking to quarrelling with the newspapers almost 
invariably puts himself in the wrong, and the plea above 
referred to is particularly feeble. Anyone acquainted with 
such matters is aware that most of the leading London critics 
did not go down to, Liverpool, being, in fact, absent at Milan, 
and that the accounts of Nordisa were in consequence written 
by substitutes or else by local gentlemen, who, admirable 
journalists though they may be, do not pretend to any special 
knowledge of music. The only answer Mr. Corder can give to 
his censors is embodied in the old nursery-rhyme: “ If at first 
you don’t succeed, try, try, try again.” 


Mr. K. Jerome writes to us :—“ Might I ask you to modify 
a paragraph in your last week’s issue stating I am ‘ busy with a 
new three-act farcical comedy.’ The matter is very much in the 
clouds at present. I have had shown me the plot of a German 
comedy and it is under consideration whether it be worth while 
to adapt it. If we decide ‘ Yes, and farcical comedy, already, 
I am happy to say, on the wane, shows signs of holding out, 
I may then be ‘ busy’ on it. Iam sorry to trouble you, but as 
you will see it would injure an author if it was to get about 
that he was at work on something which afterwards never saw 
the light.” 


The appointment of Signor Vianesi as first conductor of the 
Grand Opera in Paris will somewhat surprise those who re- 
member the rough and ready, not to say coarse fashion in 
which that gentleman performed similar functions at Covent 
Garden Theatre. Indeed, a more signal ¢estzmonium pauper- 
tatis official France could not have given to itself than she 
does by this choice. That Signor Vianesi is a foreigner makes 
little difference, but that he should have been selected when 
such Italian conductors as Faccio and Mancinelli, and such 
French conductors as Lamoureux and Colonne might have been 
had for the proper asking, is indeed a matter for astonishment. 





—_——— 


The sale of some autograph MSS. of Feélicien David was 
held at the Hotel Drouot recently, and realised only low. 
prices, it is thought for want of due notification, for many 
amateurs would have been eager to possess these treasures, 
had they been offered the opportunity. Thus the full score of 
Le Désert was bought for fifty francs; two fragments from 
the operas La Perle and Le Saphir—twenty-five pages—for 
fifteen francs, and the well-known romance “ L’Egyptienne” 
for thirty. The proceeds of the sale were to be devoted to 
the completion of a stone over the grave of the composer, and 
it was therefore all the more unfortunate that greater publicity 
has not been given to the affair. 


If the possessors of these MSS. had been wise in their 
generation, they would have waited until the revival of Lad/a 
Rookh, intended by M. Carvalho at the Opéra Comique, had 
recalled the name of David to the memory of his ungrateful 
countrymen, 
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ICHTER CONCERTS.—FOURTH CONCERT, MONDAY 
EVENING NEXT, May 23, at Eight, St. James’s Hall. Programme :— 
Academic Festival Overture (Brahms) ; Selection from ‘* Die Walkiire ” (Wagner), 
(a) Der Ritt der Walkiiren, (4) The Scene between Sieglinde and Siegmund (which 
occupies the greater part of the First Act), Madame Valleria and Mr. Edward 
Lloyd ; Symphony, No. 7, in E (A. Bruckner) —first performance in England. 


ICHTER CONCERTS,—ST. JAMES’S HALL.—FOURTH 
CONCERT, MONDAY. EVENING .NEXT, at Eight. Dr. HANS 
RICHTER, Conductor. Herr Ernst Schiever,.Leader. Mr. Theodore Frantzen, 
Chorus Director. Orchestra of 100 Performers. Tickets, 15s., 10s. 6d., §s., and 
2s. oe Austin’s, St. James’s Hall; and usual Agents.—N. Vert, 6, Cork 
Street, W. 








R. JOHN THOMAS (Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen) has 
the honour to announce that he will givea GRAND WELSH JUBILEE 
CONCERT, at St. James’s Hall, on Tuesday Evening, June 14, at Eight o'clock, 
assisted by the most eminent artistes. Harp Solos, Harp Duets, Songs with Har 
accompaniment. A WELSH CHOIR OF 350 VOICES will sing Wel 
melodies, and also oF eogeeny Chorus, ‘‘ Cambria’s Homage to our Empress Queen,” 
composed expressly for the occasion. accompanied by A BAND OF 24 HARPS. 
Further particulars will be duly announced. Sofa Stalls, One Guinea ; Keserved 
Seats, 10s. 6d. ; Balcony (unreserved), 5s. ; Area, 3s.; Gallery, 1s. To be had 
at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly; the usual Agents ; and of 
Mr. John Thomas, 53, Welbeck Street, W. 


M SAINT-SAENS will give two PIANOFORTE RECITALS 
e (TO-DAY)SATURDAY, May 21 and SATURDAY, June 4, and a Grand 
Orchestral Concert on Saturday Afternoon, June 18, ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
commencing at Three o’clock. Orchestra of 80 performers. Conductor, Mr. W. 
Ganz.—Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., 38., 28. and Is., at the usual Agents, and Austin’s 
Office, St. James’s Hall.—N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 


ERR PEINIGER’S VOILIN RECITAL, ST. JAMES’S 
HALL, TUESDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, May 24, at Three o'clock, 
assisted by Mdlle. Clotilde Kleeberg (Pianoforte); accompanist, Mr. C. Hopkins 
Ould. The programme will include the Kreutzer Sonata (Beethoven) ; Sonata for 
Piano and Violin, first time in England (H. V. Herzogenberg) ; and Sonata for Violin 
(Joseph Gibbs). —Tickets, 10s. 6d, and 3s. ; to be obtained at Austin’s Office, St. 
James’s Hall, and the usual agents.—N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 


H's GRACE THE DUKE OF ABERCORN has kindly con- 
sented to become the President of the ‘‘ Gustav Ernst Choir,” which, under 
the old name of ‘‘ London Choral Union,” has been in existence since Dec., 1885. 


PPRuRY LANE.—CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY.— 
THIS MORNING, CARMEN ; this Evening, ‘‘ Faust.” Next week (last 
week but two), Monday, production of ‘‘ Lohengrin ;” Tuesday (31st time since 
its production), ‘‘ Nordisa ;” Wednesday, ‘* Carmen ;” Thursday, ‘“ Marriage of 
Figaro.”—Popular prices: Private boxes, £1 1s. to £6 6s.; orchestra stalls, 
Ios. 6d.; grand circle, front row, 7s., other rows, 6s. ; first circle, front row, 5s., 
other rows, 4s. ; balcony, 3s.; pit, 2s, ; amphitheatre, Is. 6d. ; gallery, Is. 

















NDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF HER GRACE 
THE DUCHESS (ELIZABETH) OF WELLINGTON. Mr. Oberthiir’s 
MORNING CONCERT, Saturday, May 28, at the Princes’ Hall. Vocalists : 
Mlle. Karin Lindstein, Miss Frances Prideaux, Miss Louise Arne, Signor V. de 
Monaco, Mr. F. Campbell, Mr. H. Watson, the Choir of THE LONDON 
CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC; Piano: Mile. M. Lebell; Violin: Mr. 
Kornfeld ; Violoncello: Herr Max Niederberger; Harp: Mr. Oberthiir. Con- 
ductors: Mr. W,. Ganz, Signor Romili, Mr. Sidney Shaw, Mr. F. Kinkee. 
Tickets : 10s. 6d., 5s., and 2s. 6d., at the principal Agents ; the Princes’ Hall ; or 
of Mr. Oberthiir, 14, Talbot Road, Westbourne Park, W. 


RIXTON HALL.—MR. WALTER CLIFFORD’S GRAND 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT, Thursday, June 2, at 
Eight o’clock. Artists: Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Henry Piercy, Mr. W. H. 
Burgon, and Mr. Walter Clifford; Miss Annie Marriott, Miss Hilda Coward, 
Miss Eleanor Rees, Miss Susetta Fenn; Miss Florence Waud (pianoforte), Mr. 
Iioward Reynolds (cornet), Mr. Alfred Izard (organ), Mr. Harold Hawkins and 
Mr. F, Lewis Thomas (conductors). 








R. SIMS REEVES will sing “ Come into the Garden, Maud,” 
‘*The MacGregor’s Gathering,” and in the duet, ‘‘ All’s Well,” with Mr. 
Walter Clifford. 


MS GRACE AND MISS JOSE SHERRINGTON’S GRAND 

EVENING CONCERT, at the Portman Rooms, Baker Street (late Mme. 
Tussaud’s), on Wednesday, June 1, commencing at Eight o’clock. Artistes: 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss José Sherrington, and Miss Helen D’Alton ; 
Mr. Bernard Lane and Signor Purisotti; Mr. Maybrick ; Violoncello, Mons. B, 
Albert; Pianoforte, Herr Schonberger; Conductor, Miss Grace Sherrington, 
Stalls. Half-a-Guinea; Reserved Seats, 5s. ; Admission, 1s, Tickets may be 
obtained of Messrs. Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street ; Cramer & Co., 201, 
Regent Street ; Moutrie & Sons, 55, Baker Street; Rogers & Sons, Circus Road, 
St. John’s Wood; and of the Misses Sherrington, 5, Upper Gloucester Place, 
Dorset Square, N.W. 


R. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR.— Season 1887. — THIRD 
CONCERT, St. James’s Hall, Thursday evening next, May 26, at 8 o'clock, 
Artists—Madame Albani, Mdlle. Antoinette Trebelli, Madame Norman-Neruda, 
Mr. Santley, and Mr. Charles Hallé; at the pianoforte, Mr. C. Hopkins Ould ; 
at the organ, Mr. John C. Ward. Conductor, Mr. Henry Leslie. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 
6s., 35., 28., and Is, At Austin’s Ticket Offices, St. James’s Hall, and usual 
Agents.—N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 











MADAME ALBANI will sing “ Ah fors e lui” (Traviata) (Verdi), 

‘* Hear my Prayer” (Mendelssohn). with organ accompaniment, Mr. John 
Cc. Ward ; air, ‘“‘ Sweet Bird” (Handel), flute obbligato, Mr. Oluf Svensden, at 
the Third Concert of Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir, on Thursday evening next, May 26. 


RROXAL ALBERT HALL.—Mr. KUHE’S GRAND MORNING 
CONCERT, Thursday next, May 26, at 3 0’clock. Artists—Madame Adelina 

Patti, Miss Alice Gomes, and Madame Antoinette Sterling ; Mr. Edward Lloyd 

and Mr. Santley, Madame Norman-Neruda (violin', Mr. Kuhe (pianoforte). 

Orchestra of 100 performers. Conductor, Mr. W. G. Cusins. At the pianoforte, 

Mr Ganz. Prices—Boxes, £3 3s. to £5 §s. Tickets 21s., 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 

& 3s., and 2s., at the Royal Albert Hall ; the usual Agents; and of Mr. Austin, 
t. James’s Hall.—N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 


gece eae PATTI will make her FIRST APPEAR- 
on her return from America, at Mr. Kuhe’s G Mornj - 
cert, at the Royal Albert Hall, on Thursday next, May 26, ene 




















OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, DRURY LANE.—Thirty-six per- 
formances will be given during six weeks, commencing MONDAY, June 13. 

Mr. Augustus Harris, in announcing the list of artists engaged for the forth- 

coming Italian Opera Season at Drury Lane, begs to call attention to the fact that 
they are either well known to the London operatic public, or, if new comers, that 
they have in nearly every instance been engaged in consequence of the success 
they have achieved in the principal theatres on the Continent, where they hold 
leading positions. He therefore trusts that a very large proportion of these artists 
will find favour wita the public, who will not be repeatedly called upon to’ pro- 
nounce on the merits of beginners. 
_ It is not the intention to produce during this short season of six weeks any new 
works, but to rely on’ some of the great masterpieces that are most admired by 
the London operatic public. The only novelty produced will be the Walpurgis 
Night Act of Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust,” the charming ballet music of which has never 
been performed on any stage in this country. The last act of the ‘‘ Huguenots” 
will also be restored. 

In conclusion, Mr. Harris has the greatest pleasure in announcing that he has 
been fortunate enough to engage as musical director Signor Luigi Mancinelli, 
whose world-wide reputation is a guarantee of the artistic excellence of the under- 
taking. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Twenty-four Studies for the Pianoforte. 


Y 


GIACOMO FERRARIS. 
IN TWO BOOKS, PRICE 5s. EACH. 








‘* We have no hesitation in calling this a superior work. . . Conspicuous 
mastery of form and fertility of invention. Accomplished pianists will find 
much admirable material for practice, both in expression and execution, and the 
work is well worthy of the attention of teachers and students generally.” —Review. 


C. JEFFERYS, 67, BERNERS STREET, W. 





EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY 


— These Pens are 
] Ml simply perfection 
‘Alfor those persons 
} who write rapidly. 
It is almost im- 
} possible to make 
them stick in the 
paper, spurt, or 
blot, and they do 
Jnot require dip- 
ping nearly so of- 
ten as other Pens, 





Price 1s, per Box, or 8s. per Gross. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


| WHOLESALE—HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY: 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


These Remedies have stood the test of FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 


and are pronounced the best medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials 
bear witness to their marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged. by the whole 
civilised world to be the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. 
Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 


Manufactured only at THOMAS HOLLOWAY’S ESTABLISHMENT, 
78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


Public Speakers and Singers 


Can use ‘*Brown’s Bronchial Troches” as freely as requisite, containing 
nothing that can injure the system. They are invaluable in allaying the 
hoarseness and irritation incident to vocal exertion, effectually Clearing and 
Strengthening the Voice. 

“* They seem to act specially on the organs of the voice, and produce a clear 
enunciation.” —MARIE ROZE-MAPLESON. 


Ask for and obtain only ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Sold everywhere; 
at 1s. 14d. a box. 











ous MUSICAL WORLD is on sale at MERRYDEW’s Library, 
Boulogne-sur- Mer. 





Notice TO ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 o'clock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. 
A. S. MALLETT & Co.’s, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, London, W. 
Telephone No. 3849. Telegraphic address : “ ASMAL,” London, 


NoTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.— Zhe Subscription to THE MusicaL WorLD 
is now reduced to 175. 6d. per annum (payable in advance ). 


All business communications to be addressed to the Manager of 
THE Musica, WorRLD. 


All communications in reference to the literary part of the paper to be 
addressed to the Editor, who cannot undertake to return rejected 
MSS. unless accompanied by a stamped directed envelope. 








Our next week's Portrait will be of 
MADAME GEORGINA BURNS 
of the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 
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MISS MINNIE BELL. 


MIsS MINNIE BELL, the subject of this week’s illustration, 
besides being, as the picture shows, a bonnie Scotch lassie, is 
also something of a universal genius. She can sing Scotch 
songs, she can recite poetry, and she has also written, or at least 
adapted, a play which will form a conspicuous part of her recital 
on Monday. It is true that few artists have come before the 
public so variously and so seriously equipped. Miss Bell 
studied singing with Madame Filippi, the wife we believe of 








the famous critic, and one of the leading professors of the 
Milan Conservatoire. Her principal teacher of elocution was 
Professor Macleod of Aberdeen, and she also profited greatly 
by the guidence and instruction of Principal Donaldson of St. 
Andrews, and the famous Professor Blackie of Edinburgh, 
both of whom hold a high opinion of her dramatic and 
musical abilities. With such antecedents the lady may 
almost claim academic dignity—a claim by no means to be 
underrated in a profession where general culture and some 
knowledge of literature are the exception rather than the 
rule. The following particulars of Miss Bell’s professional 
career are borrowed from a contemporary : — 

Miss Minnie Bell came first before the public as a vocalist 
and reader at Edinburgh, where she gave dramatic and musical 
recitals with much success. She did not devote all her time to 
to the platform, however, but was engaged by some of the best 
amateur societies in Scotland to play the leading parts in such 
pieces as “The Lady of Lyons,” “She Stoops to Conquer,” 
“ Meg’s Diversion,” “The Colleen Bawn,” “ Arrah na Pogue,” 
“The Rivals,” “ All that Glitters,” “London Assurance,” 
“ Peep o’ Day,” “ The School for Scandal,” &c. After this she 
became a member of the stock company at the Theatre Royal, 
Edinburgh, then under the management of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. H. Wyndham. While here she gained considerable experi- 
ence, and added to her réfertoire the parts of Diana Vernon, 
Lucy Bertram, Gertrude in “Loan of a Lover,” Maggie 
McFarlane, and many other singing parts. She then resumed 
her recitals again, giving them in all the large provincial towns 
in England and Scotland, and having many tempting offers 
and invitations for America, of none of which she has availed 
herself as yet. Within the last two years Miss Bell has played 
the principal comedy parts in “ Nita’s First” at the Novelty, 
“Bad Boys ”at the Comedy, “The Schoolmistress” at the 
Court, and created many character parts at matinées of 
“Deacon Brodie,” “Boiling Water,” “Estranged,” “ Fair 
Sinner,” “ Boycotted,”’ “On Tour,” &c. 





ITALIAN OPERA AT DRURY LANE. 


THE prospectus of Mr. Harris’s Italian season at Drury Lane 
contains some features worthy of brief notice. The enter- 
prising manager announces that it is not his intention, during 
the short season of six weeks, to produce any new work, and 
in this we think he commits an error of judgment. With 
rival companies at Covent Garden and at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, he can scarcely expect to derive any large material 
profits from an enterprise which for years, one may say for cen- 
turies, has spelt ruin to most who have embarked init. In such 
circumstances it would, we think, have been advisable to make 
up for pecuniary loss by such artistic prestige as the production 
of an interesting new opera or the revival of one of Gluck’s or 
Cherubini’s master-pieces would have conferred on Mr. 
Harris’s début as a provider of what he calls “Italian opera 
conducted on high-class principles.” All that Mr. Harris 
promises to do in this direction is the mounting of the 
Walpurgis-night incident of Gounod’s Faust, and the per- 
formance of the fifth act of Zhe Huguenots, generally omitted 
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in this country, and containing some very fine music. If 
nothing more, this restoration will serve at least to prevent 
the exodus which, in existing circumstances, too frequently 
mars the love-duet of the fourth act, with which the opera 
generally concludes. In the absence of novelty Mr. Harris 
relies upon excellence of execution, and in this respect great 
things may no doubt be expected of him. To battle with the 
humdrum conventionalities and absurdities which have crept 
into the stage-management of our Italian operas, to convert an 
Italian chorus from a gaping mass of inert humanity into actors 
—these are tasks well worthy of the Herculean energy of Mr. 
Harris. With a view to musical efficiency, he has secured 


the services of Signor Mancinelli, one of the leading con-’ 


ductors of whom Italy can boast, and who will be assisted by 
Mr. Randegger. Amateurs will also hear with pleasure that 
the list of new singers announced for appearance is made up, 
with few exceptions, of well-known names, and that the painful 
efforts of raw recruits, too fresh in the memory of every 
opera-goer, will not on this occasion be witnessed. Several of 
the artists engaged come from the Italian theatres in Spain, 
where Signor Mancinelli has recently been conducting a suc- 
cessful season. Amongst these are Signora Kiipfer-Berger, 
Signorina Fabbri, contralto, Signor de Lucia, a light, or, as it 
also called, a lyrical tenor, and Signor Battistina, a bass. 
Mesdames Medea Borelli, Toresella, Nordica, and Minnie 
Hauk, specially engaged for Carmen, are also among the 
soprani ; and the brothers De Reszké, a tenor and a baritone, 
and both excellent artists, as well as M. Victor Maurel, who 
created the part of Iago in Verdi’s Ofe//o, hail from Paris. 
Signor G. Paroli, who was the Cassio on the memorable 
occasion just referred to, and such artists, well known in Lon- 
don, as Madame Tremelli, and Signori Del Puente, Foli, and 
Ciampi, may also be named. The repertoire comprises no less 
than five operas (La Traviata, 11 Trovatore, Un Ballo in 
Maschera, Rigoletto, and Aida) by Verdi, three (Dinorah, 
Robert the Devil, and The Huguenots) by Meyerbeer, two 
(Don Giovanni and Le Nozze di Figaro) by Mozart ; Bellini’s 
Norma, Donizetti's Lucrezia Borgia, Gounod’s Faust, Bizet’s 
Carmen, and Boito’s Mefistofele. \t will be seen that in spite 
of the absence of new works, much that is of interest may be 
looked forward to; and to see many of these well-known 
operas performed as they should be performed, will also be 
tantamount to a novelty. 








Opera. 


CARL ROSA OPERA. 


The performance of // Tyovatore on Saturday night introduced 
Signor Runcio, already well known as a tenor of Italian opera, as a 
singer of English opera, or what comes to the same thing, of an 
Italian opera translated. Signor Runcio with his fine voice and 
excellent method came out of the ordeal very well, and was no less 
distinct in his enunciation than the other singers, all combining in a 
thoroughly artistic rendering of Verdi’s work. Madame Marie Roze 
distinguished herself greatlyas Leonora, Miss Mariar. Burton (Azucena), 
and Mr. Crotty (the Conte di Luna), doing good service. The only 
other memorable event was the rooth performance of Mr. Goring 
Thomas's pretty though not dramatically very forcible Zsmeralda, 











which was given on Wednesday evening. The stage management 
calls for special praise, and the three principal parts Esmeralda 
(Madame Georgina Burns), Phcebus (Mr. Barton McGuckin), and 
Quasimodo (Mr. Leslie Crotty), having been originally created by these 
— nay performed by them with signal success. Mr. E. Goossens 
conducted. 





Concerts. 


MR. CHARLES HALLE’S CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERTS. 


Mr. Charles Hallé’s Chamber Music concerts, which entered upon 
a fresh season, promise, by a judicious mingling of the old, with the 
new or unfamiliar, features of special interest. Brahms’s new Piano- 
forte Trio in C minor, Op. 101, having been noticed somewhat in 
detail on its first excellent performance by MM. Kwast, Deichman 
and Fuchs, it will suffice to say that this interesting work received an 
adequate interpretation at the hands of Mr. Hallé, Madame Norman- 
Neruda and Signor Piatti, the lovely scherzo narrowly escaping an 
encore, whilst the finale again operated to a certain extent as an anti- 
climax to the rest. Mr. Hallé gave Schubert’s posthumous Sonata in 
C minor in his well-known style, and the above-named lady, assisted 
by MM. Ries, Straus and Piatti, led Beethoven’s Quartet in F, 
Op. 135, the last of the glorious seventeen, which should be more 
frequently heard, if only on account of its beautiful Lento (taken 
decidedly too slow on this occasion). One of the most prominent 
freaks of grotesque fancy peculiar to this quartet, such as no less than 
forty-eight successive repetitions of the same figure, consisting of a 
group of four quavers and a crochet, unisono on the low strings of 
the viola and violoncello, has been happily removed by the 
extraordinary discovery that fourteen and a quarter bars of the Finale 
belonging to the other three instruments had, through an oversight of 
Beethoven’s original copyist, been written just two bars in advance of 
their proper place, under the first violin part in the score. That 
these unintentional discords have, guand méme, been revered by 
enthusiasts as divine inspirations for a generation or so, goes to 
prove that there is something in a name. The same reason must 
account for the half-empty state of St. James’s Hall, whilst 
Monday or Saturday “ Pops,” with precisely similar programmes, 
and the identical artists, draw full houses. Mr. Edward Lloyd 
repeated an often-won success with Beethoven’s “ Adelaida” and two 
charming songs by Dvorak. ‘The Princess of Wales and one of her 
daughters were present. 





MADAME NORMAN-NERUDA’S ORCHESTRAL 
CONCERTS. 


Madame Norman-Neruda, wisely profiting by the temporary 
absence of any competing violin virtuoso, gave the first of two 
orchestral concerts at St. James’s Hall, and drew a numerous and 
enthusiastic audience. This could indeed scarcely be otherwise, for 
Madame Norman-Neruda has not only long ago established her fame 
as a special favourite with English amateurs, but takes in a far wider 
sense foremost rank among living violinists. If in the performance 
of Beethoven’s Concerto masculine power and vigour was scarcely 
sufficiently prominent, which in the case of a lady in fact resolves 
itself into an indirect compliment, the artist, on the other hand, held 
the audience absolutely spellbound by her unsurpassed cantilena, 
notably in the slow movement. An Adagio in E by Mozart, and a 
Prelude in E by Bach, setting forth some splendidly executed 
arpeggio spiccato passages, received likewise a fine rendering, whilst 
the playing of the Adagio and Rondo from Vieuxtemps’s Concerto 
in E, presented such a happy blending of energy with delicacy as 
almost to transmute elegance into poesy, as has been said by Robert 
Schumann of Vieuxtemps’s execution of his own music. Altogether, 
Madame Neruda may be congratulated upon a renewal of the 
exceptional triumphs recently gained by her artistic performances on 
the Continent. Considerable attraction was added to the concert by 
an excellent rendering, under Mr. Charles Hallé’s conductor- 
ship, of Haydn’s Symphony in D minor. Two “Legenden” for 
orchestra by Dvorak, written with the composer’s original,/freshness 
and flow of genuine inspiration, and which in their primitive form as 
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Pianoforte Duets laid the foundation of his present fame, much 
gratified the audience, and a spirited performance of the Hungarian 
March from Berlioz’s Faust concluded an enjoyable concert. The 
second concert is fixed for the afternoon of June 11. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


The recent Students’ Concert of the Royal College of Music opened 
with Mozart’s magnificent Fantasia in F minor which, although 
originally written as a pianoforte duet, was none the less welcome as 
an effective organ solo, excellently played by Mr. Sewell. Mr. Kreuz 
extracted sympathetic tones from his viola in an expressive rendering 
of Ferdinand David’s graceful solo piece, “La Nuit,” and Mr. Sut- 
cliffe overcame the difficulties of two movements from Bach’s un- 
accompanied Violin Sonata in B minor in a creditable manner. The 
most important instrumental portion of the programme was, however, 
not up to the usual standard of interest, consisting in a repetition of 
Brahms’s recently heard Pianoforte Quartet in A, which was again 
played by the above named students, with Mr. Squire at the violoncello 
and Miss Kellett at the piano; and in Schubert’s familiar String Quartet 
in A minor, Op. 29, in which the before-mentioned three young 
gentlemen were joined by Mr. Sharman as second violin. Of the 
vocalists, by far the best, both in respect of voice, vocalisation and 
expression, was Miss Anna Russell, who gave two MS. songs by the 
student Charles Wood, which, without being marked by any distinctly 
inspired melody, point at least to a laudable effort to improve on the 
common-place drawing-room ditty, 


RICHTER CONCERT. 


Like the first of the Richter Concerts, the third, held last 
Monday, was a feast of orchestral music; the programme an- 
nounced no soloist, either vocal or instrumental, yet St. James’s Hall 
was well filled and the audience apparently absorbed. A finer 
performance of the Wagner excerpts—Prelude to Act III. of Die 
Meistersinger, and Prelude and Closing Scene from 77istan—has never 
been given. Mendelssohn’s overture to Ruy Blas sounds “inspired,” 
but, we are told in the book of words, was hastily written to order by the 
composer after the necessary perusal of Victor Hugo’s play had excited 
in his mind nothing but disgust with the subject. Nevertheless Men- 
delssohn’s good genius, ever ready at his command like the slave of the 
Lamp, did him one of his best serviees in the actual creation of 
this music. Beethoven’s Symphony in F is just a little less known 
and appreciated than the others. It is possible that the extraordinary 
beauty and dignity of the second subject of the final movement— 
especially when it appears in the basses—would have more impressive 
force, did not the exigencies of Herr Richter’s Al/egro vivace, 
whether orthodox or not, dispose of the weightiness and significance 
of the melody. Of the Symphonic Variations by Dvorak, the novelty of 
this concert, it will be possible to say more after a second hearing. 
The theme itself is so simple, and is for the most part so rigidly adhered 
to, that the extreme elaboration of the details which are never allowed 
to obscure the original idea, passes almost unnoticed, while the ear is 
captive to the exquisite solo passages for violin and wind instruments, 
played to perfection by the leader and other principals of the band. 


HERR E. STOEGER’S RECITALS. 


Herr E. Stoeger gave two more pianoforte recitals, by kind per- 
mission, in the magnificent music-room at the house of Mr. R. Binney 
Smith, at 8, Maida Vale. The performance having by a commend- 
able degree of self-restraint, been far less under the influence of 
exuberant vigour, a proportionately increased artistic effect was the 
result. And, indeed, are not even occasional excesses of impulsive pas- 
sion, which have at all times more or less characterised the perform- 
ances of really great performers, by far preferable to that matter-of 
fact sedateness, and phlegm akin to drowsiness, of another class of 
executants (who, by-the-bye, are no more absolutely note-perfect, 
although ¢heir style of playing is by far the easiest) than the first- 
named? Unqualified praise must be given to a remarkably fine 
rendering by Herr Stoeger of Bach’s “ Fantasia Cromatica,” and the 
same applies, with few exceptions, to Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata, 
Op. 57, and Schumann’s “Carnaval,” whilst the performer’s excellent 
technique was again displayed to great advantage in Six Studies by 








Chopin and a selection from his own sa/on pieces. Although the per- 
formance of four lengthy recitals without book has ceased to be con- 
sidered marvellous, it is no less so. Mlle. Pauline Cramer gave some 
songs by Robert Franz and Lange. The final soirée is fixed for 
June 4, at the above-mentioned hospitable home of musical art. 


SATURDAY EVENING CONCERT. 


In the first of the series of Saturday evening concerts, Mr. 
Houston Collisson has taken the first step which is so often unattended 
by immediate useful results,—in other words, the array of good (and 
expensive) artists did not attract an audience sufficient, one would 
think, to pay, although the same artists and programme would 
“draw” a crowd were the enterprise already well established and 
widely known. Madame Valleria was in excellent voice, and 
provoked loud applause in Lieder by Schumann, Mendelssohn, and 
others. Messrs. Henry Guy and Santley were no less successful in 
their soli; Signori Papini and Bottesini, on the violin and double 
bass respectively, were greatly. appreciated, their duet being perhaps 
the most interesting feature of the programme; and Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann was the pianist. 


MR. OSCAR BERINGER’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 


St. James’s Hall was well filled on Wednesday afternoon for 
the pianoforte recital given by Mr. Oscar Beringer. This gentleman’s 
reputation as an artist and professor of the higher development 
of pianoforte playing being so widely acknowledged, it is needless 
to dwell upon the details of his finished performance last Wednesday. 
Beethoven’s thirty-two Variations in C minor worthily opened the 
programme, which included the names of Chopin, Liszt, Rubinstein, 
Jensen, Kirchner, Nicodé, Rheinberger, Saint-Saéns, and Tausig. 
Chopin’s Sonata in B minor, Op. 58, though not presenting in the 
first movement isolated passages of such striking fascination as that in 
B flat minor, and with a less popular slow movement, affords as a whole 
as interesting a study as its rival, and demands more special qualities 
of insight and grasp on the part of the pianist, besides technique of 
more than the ordinary kind. The presentation of this elaborate 
work in lines of clear and unmistakable significance was a task 
eminently suited to Mr. Beringer’s gift, and the command of its 
difficulties—shown notably, for instance, in the forcible chords struck 
by the left hand in some of the quick passages—seemed the natural 
outcome of scientific or technical knowledge applied with rare judg- 
ment to his art. Mr. Beringer’s easy strength appeared again to great 
advantage in the duet for two pianofortes, Liszt’s Les Pré/udes, in 
which the second instrument was well played by Mr. Luigi Arditi. 
This performance was in all respects admirable, the two pianists were 
in absolute accord throughout the long tone-poem, with its many 
changes of mood and delicate rhythmical xuances. This magnificent 
piece of music can almost be said to be popular amongst amateurs 
who can bring two pianofortes together, and is sometimes played in 
a scarcely less effective arrangement for four hands on one piano, 
It is seldom heard in public, and the fine rendering by Mr. 
Beringer and Mr. Luigi Arditi recalls a memorable one in St. James’s 
Hall, in which Von Biilow and Mrs. Beeseley were associated— 
probably more than ten years ago. It may sound like rank treason. 
to say that in the case of this piece, as in the case of some of the 
accompaniments to Liszt’s songs, an orchestral arrangement by no 
means surpasses, if indeed it equals, the effect of that for the piano, 
but such is the opinion of many musicians. It seems as though 
the spirit of Liszt’s peculiar personality hovered most faithfully over 
the instrument which was most especially his own ; and that what we 
gain in matter from the combined glories of a mass of instruments, 
we lose in fragrance—the genius of Liszt only being taken into 
consideration. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 


The condition of the room on the occasion of Mr. Lauber’s matinée 
at Steinway Hall last Wednesday week, indicated sufficiently that 
this artist had no difficulty in reconciling his friends to come and 
listen to his various compositions. The pieces performed were mis- 
cellaneous songs and selections from operettas, Zhe Silver Wedding, 
La Tulipe Noire, and Lisette, a pleasing work, which occupied the 
second part of the programme. The several numbers were creditably 
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given by Misses Patti Winter and Lopez, and Messrs. Aspinall and Ernest 
Birch, and in some instances high merit was apparent both in the 
composition and the rendering.—Another noteworthy performance of 
original music was that on Monday afternoon at St. James’s Hall, 
when Mr. Aguilar played a second selection from his pianoforte 
works before a fairly large audience. The talented pianist’s pieces 
included a Caprice in D flat, Nocturne in F sharp, sonatas, studies, 
and several of a lighter description, such as dance music, so that all 
tastes were gratified; and the playing throughout was admirable, both 
as regards phrasing and correctness of execution.—Signor Scuderi’s 
recital on Friday afternoon, the 13th, was chiefly remarkable for the 
introduction of an improved banio, called the Cetra, invented by 
that artist, and for the mastery Signor Scuderi displayed of that and 
the kindred instrument, the guitar, which perhaps once looked down 
on the ordinary banjo as a poor relation with low tastes, or 
as a parvenu in good society, but who may hide her 
diminished head before the social success of her rival, whose 
outer man and inner mechanism is now commensurate with 
his exalted position in fashionable drawing-rooms. Signor Scuderi, 
besides shining with the reflected light of his Cetra banjo, took a 
prominent part in the recital, contributing songs and violin soli, 
besides the really praiseworthy performances already referred to. He 
was assisted by a choir of ladies—Among Monday’s concerts, that of 
Signor Romano, at Messrs. Collard’s, was well attended, and gave 
great satisfaction. The pianoforte solo played by Mdlle. Adelina 
Romano showed her to be possessed of a pretty touch, and a fair 
measure of executive power. Father and daughter co-operated bril- 
liantly and effectively in a grand duo for two pianos, “ Norma,” by 
Thalberg. Signor Romano did excellent work also in Wolff and 
Vieuxtemps’s duet on “Don Juan” for piano and violin, the latter 
instrument being in the able hands of Signor Erba. Madame Sinico, 
Mrs. Frank Richardson, Miss Kate Flynn, Mdlle Le Brun, 
Madame de Fonblanque-Campbell, Mr. Campbell, and Mr. 
Mason, contributed songs ; of the two composed by Mr. Campbell 
it may be said that Madame Campbell’s voice in “Comfort in 
sorrow” was better suited than Mr. Campbell’s in the tender “ For 
one sweet smile.”—Mr. Lloyd Edwards’s pianoforte recital, on 
Monday evening, was, we regret to say, out of reach—held at 
Woodside Hall, North Finchley. We observe with pleasure that 
Mr. Lloyd Edwards believes in popular prices.—The members 
of the Lyric Club gave recently their first soirée of the summer 
season. The entertainment on this occasion was quite as suc- 
cessful as their former ones, and amongst those who contributed to 
the evening’s amusement were Madame Pyk-Newson, Miss Marie 
Tempest, Miss Bertha Moore, and Mlle. Douilly, soprani; Miss 
M. Hall, Miss Adéle Meyers and Mlle. Belle Cole, contraltos ; Mr. 
Herwin Jones, Mr. W. Nicholl, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Charles 
Manners, and Signor Carpi. Recitations were given by Miss Minnie 
Bell, Mr. G. Belford, and Mr. George Giddens. Mr. Marshall P. 
Wilder, the American humorist, gave several impersonations in a 
manner that won great applause. Mr. S. P. Waud gave some capital 
imitations of various musical instruments, and Mr. L. Stern played a 
solo on the ’cello. Mr. Wilfred Bendall rendered great service at 


the piano. 





[We are compelled to hold over our accounts of a Zither Concert, a 
Lecture on Music in the Synagogue, Mr. Gustav Ernest's, the Phil- 
harmonic, the Highbury Philharmonic, Mile. Etssler’s, and Mr. Charles 


Wade's Concerts.) 








BERLIOZ’S “TE DEUM.” 


The merit of having introduced one of the greatest works by the 
greatest of French composers to an English audience belongs tq Mr. 
Manns, who performed Berlioz’s “Te Deum” at the Crystal Palace 
on April 18th, 1885. The Bach Choir, reviving the work on 
Tuesday night, added another to the signs of vitality and earnest 
endeavour which it has given under its new conductor, Mr. C. V. 
Stanford. Berlioz’s “Te Deum” is not only one of its composer’s 
grandest efforts, but it may without hesitation be classed among the 
masterpieces of sacred music. The word “sacred” should, however, 
be taken in a modified sense. The words are no doubt those of the 
Roman ritual, but the spirit in which the composer deals with them 











is scarcely that of devotion and religious humility. This fact, 
sufficiently apparent from the music itself, is further confirmed by 
the story of its genesis as related by Herr Richard Pohl in his work on 
Berlioz, to whom he was attached by the bonds of early and un- 
wavering friendship. Berlioz, it appears, intended to commemorate 
the fame of the Great Napoleon in a musical work of colossal dimen- 
sions and of epic-dramatic structure. The “Te Deum ” was to be part 
of the vast design, which, unfortunately remained a fragment. The 
imaginary scene of this actus triumphalis was to be the great 
cathedral of Notre Dame, its time the end of the Italian wars. This 
dramatic significance explains at the same time the extraordinary 
means of execution which Berlioz demands for his work, The score 
is laid out for an orchestra of 134 performers, an organ at the 
opposite end of the ehurch or concert-room, two full choirs of 100 
singers each, and a third choir of 600 boys, placed on a separate ~ 
platform, half-way between orchestra and organ, and representing the 
congregation. The idea was that the victorious hero, entering the 
cathedral, should be surrounded by a grand wave of sound greeting 
him from all sides on his progress to the altar. A march four la 
présentation des drapeaux following after the Ze Deum was to con- 
clude the ceremony. Such was the original purpose of the work. 
There is, however, a peculiar nemesis observable in the connexion of 
Napoleon’s name with the art of music. Beethoven intended to 
dedicate his “ Eroica” symphony to the First Consul of the French 
Republic, but tore up title-page and dedication in great wrath when 
that First Consul made himself Emperor. Berlioz’s Ze Deum was 
performed for the first and only time during his life on an eminently 
peaceful occasion—the opening of the Palais de l’Industrie in 1855— 
and the score is inscribed to that most unwarlike of heroes, the late 
Prince Consort. It need not be added that the composer’s directions 
for the rendering of his work were by no means carried out in their 
extravagant entirety at Tuesday’s performance. The organ and 
orchestra were not at opposite ends of the hall ; nor did the 12 harps 
required for the triumphal march put in an appearance. At the 
same time everything that could be done within reasonable limits to 
realize the composer’s intentions had been done with laudable zeal, 
and the music, shorn of external pomp and circumstance, impressed 
the audience perhaps all the more by the beauty and grandeur of its 
design. To give an adequate idea of that design in ordinary critical 
prose would be a hopeless task. A few indications must suffice here. 
Berlioz himself considered the final movement, “ Judex crederis esse 
venturus,” his crowning effort, superior in grandeur even to the “Tuba 
mirum” in the companion work, the Reguzem. Its effect is indeed all 
but overpowering. Irom a long-drawn unison sequence for the 
basses of the first choir, the movement works up to a climax which, 
in polyphonous boldness of structure and sonorous beauty, is unique 
in the entire range of music. As a matter of design, however, we are 
inclined to place the second movement, “Tibi omnes,” even higher 
than this. Here the composer shows his power in dealing with large 
masses in a really monumental, or, as he preferred to express it, 
“architectural” style. ‘The mere massing of sound, by multiplying 
its components ad libitum, is an easy matter. But the art with 
which the sonorous effect of the thrice repeated ‘‘ Sanctus, sanctus,” 
in full harmony is here prepared by the unison passages for the 
various voices shows artistic design of the highest kind. It may be 
alleged that even here Berlioz is grand rather than deep ; that his music 
speaks of the external splendour of religion rather than of the devo- 
tional essence which we find in Bach or of the human pathos under- 
lying Beethoven’s sacred compositions. To mention this fact is 
legitimate criticism, to insist upon it with a view to depreciating 
the French composer’s conception is to lay down laws and limitations 
which genius declines to acknowledge. Only in one instance Berlioz 
employs the most natural medium for individual expression, the single 
voice. This is in the tenor solo of the “ Te ergo quesumus,” not it 
must be admitted, one of the most striking numbers of the score 
although admirably rendered by Mr. Lloyd. Admirable, indeed, was 
the entire performance of the work, which was without serious flaw 
from beginning to end, ard reflected the highest credit on Mr. Stan- 
ford and the forces under his command. Another interesting feature 
of the concert was the setting for eight-part choir by Mr. Hubert 
Parry of Milton’s beautiful ode, “ Blest pair of Sirens ”—an excellent 
piece of workmanship, fu'l of contrapuntal device, and not devoid of 





genuine poetic impulse withal, 
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The Theatres. 


ADELPHI “Family Jars” ne » 7-15 
“The Harbour Lights ” Fe 
AVENUE ** Madame Favart ’... Zug 
CouRT “ The Nettle” . 8 
“ Dandy Dick” . 8.30 
COMEDY “Nearly Seven” _... we ot 
“ The Red Lamp” ... as 8.30 
CRITERION . “Who Killed Cock Robin?” 8 
“ David Garrick” mr 9 
GAIETY “ Dimity’s Dilemma” . 7.30 
“ Monte Cristo” és anne 
GLOBE “ After Many Days” ia 8 
“The Private Secretary” ... 9 
LYCEUM ... The Merchant of Venice ” 8.15 
PRINCE OF WALES’s “Jubilation” ... ” ; 7.45 
“Dorothy” .. sa sea ee ssa ae 
PRINCESS’S “The Clockmaker’s Hat”... ee “40, eae 
“Held by the Enemy” _... sas RABE 
ROYALTY “Wet Paint” ie a Pe ae 
“A Tragedy” acs aes aa oe ee 
SAVOY “Fhe Carp” ... aa ais ae ry 
“ Ruddigore” ond rife sae ico one 
ST. JAMES’S ... ‘Lady Clancarty ” thie dé Ge 
STRAND “Tom Noddy’s Secret”... dé coo! PGS 
“ Clandestine Marriage ” 8.30 
TOOLE’S “The Lottery Ticket ” 2 
“The Butler” es as 2.45 
VAUDEVILLE... “A dark Night’s Bridal” ... 7.50 
“Sophia”... ods ate 8.30 


“AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS” AT THE OPERA COMIQUE. 


Mrs. Bernard Beere’s new play is an undoubted success, and it is 
some time since the fortunes of the theatre have been built on such 
sure foundations as are afforded by this interesting story of love and 
retribution. Lena Despard (Mrs. Bernard Beere), an adventuress 
and divorcée, has for the companion of her unscrupulous schemes 
Captain Jack Fortinbras (Mr. H. Standing). They seek between 
them to make a tool of a wealthy’young Scotchman, Algernon Balfour, 
and, hearing that he is engaged toa young and innocent girl, they 
succeed in breaking off the match. Pursuing him at first with purely 
mercenary views, Lena Despard soon finds that she loves Bal- 
four in real earnest, and from that moment her nature changes. 
She recoils from her former companion with loathing, and while her 
lover knows nothing of her former life, she is haunted by the dread 
that Fortinbras, in his constant demands on her for money, may 
make known to Balfour the secret of her shameful past. Though 
thwarted in his first attempt through the interference of Count 
Dromiroff, chief of the Russian police, to whom Fortinbras is known, 
the latter finally succeeds, and on the very day of her marriage her 
husband discovers from her own lips all that she has so assidiously 
kept from him. Overcome by her confession, he makes no answer 
to her prayers and entreaties for forgiveness, and thinking that all 
is over she locks herself into her room into which her hushand 
only succeeds in entering to find her stretched dead on the floor 
by her own hand. The ennobling influence of love on a nature 
that has become depraved is wonderfully well pourtrayed by Mrs. 
Bernard Beere, and as the task is an exceedingly difficult one, her 
triumph is the greater. Beginning by evoking feelings of disgust, she 
gradually arouses interest, and at the end her tragic fate commands the 
deepest sympathy. Not even in “ Fedora” has Mrs. Beere attained 
to such a high standard of excellence in the histrionic art as she does 
in the death scene. It is terrible in its intensity. The support is 
generally adequate, though it can hardly be said that the part of 
Balfour, weak and hesitating as he is, receives full justice at the hands 
of Mr, Bucklaw. The name is new to London audiences, and though 
he may develop into a good actor, at present the contrast in the love 
scenes between the delightful adandon of Mrs. Bernard Beere and his 
own evidently studied performance is very marked. His tailor, too, 
might do more for him than he does. M. Marius revels in the part 
of Count Dromiroff, and Mr. Standing makes the character of Fortin- 
bras sufficiently repulsive, whilst Miss Eva Sothern and Miss Maud 
Williamson agreeably fill the véles of Miss Vyse and Lady Damer 

respectively, 














MISS ROSA KENNEY’S MATINEE. 


Miss Rosa Kenney made her re-appearance on Tuesday afternoon 
at the Vaudeville, after a lengthy and highly successful tour. The 
subject chosen was the dramatised version of “Moths,” in which 
novelist and dramatist have competed in commonplace situation and 
dialogue ; for never was a story, in itself of little interest, so racked 
with vapid sentimentality. Miss Rosa Kenney has returned to the 
| Metropolis with many new and decidely interesting powers developed 
| to a point calling for praise. The emotional character of Vere Her- 
| 
| 





| bert was presented in its most complete and undoubtedly most 
| successful form by Miss Kenney, who infused into the subject as 
the most valuable of many attributes, unaffected emotion. Her playing 
throughout was characterised by a powerful and subtle colouring 
which shone over a work heavily indebted to Miss Kenney and the 
company supporting her, who one and all shared in the enthusiastic 
applause which the crowded theatre heartily bestowed. Miss Kenney 
was well supported by Messrs. Bassett Roe as Prince Zouroff, W. H. 
Denny as the Duke of Mull, Yorke Stephens as Lord Jura, Mr. 
Laurance Cautley playing Raphael de Correze in a somewhat 
spasmodic temperament, although directing the entire performance 
with much care ; whilst Mesdames Fanny Brough, as the American 
heiress, Fuschia Leach, created considerable delight and applause. 


' Maude Brennan as the Duchesse de Sonnaz, Carlotta Addison as 


Vere Herbert’s mother, Lady Dolly Vanderdecken, a character only 
living in the author’s oftentimes unruly imagination ; and Miss Laura 
Reynolds as the rampant Russian Frince’s respectable sister contri- 
buted to the success of the entertainment. 
~~ S— ~ 

Mr. Richard Henry’s new first piece, entitled “‘ Jubilation,” is not 
of a very brilliant order, but answers its purpose well enough, serving 
as it does to take off the foibles of too ardent admirers of the Jubilee. 
Mr. Arthur Williams is very amusing as Old Jones, who has the 
Jubilee on his brain, and finds adequate support in Miss Harriet 
Coveney, as a stage-struck maid-of-all-work, and the other ladies and 
gentlemen who make up the cast The music is by Messrs. Ivan 


| Caryll and H. J. Leslie, and is pretty and catching, especially the 


Jinale. 
Sa 

‘Blue Ribbons,” by Messrs. Walter Browne and J. E. Soden, a 
farce in three acts, was produced at the Gaiety on Wednesday, May 11, 
but the result of the tentative performance was hardly satisfactory. 
The piece, as is usual at matinées, suffered from insufficient rehearsal, 
though this might be reasonably be urged in its defence. Apart from 
this cause, however, the fact of the plot being weak and of no great 
originality and unenhanced by any brilliancy of dialogue or humour 
of situation did nothing towards strengthening its chances of success. 
The capital cast of characters would have done justice to abetter 


play. 
<2 

The cast of ‘“‘ The Golden Band” at the Olympic has been com- 
pleted by the engagement of Mr. J. G. Grahame. The piece was 
recently read to the company by Mr. Hermann, and pronounced to 
be extremely strong. The probable date of its production is June 11 

<SoS— 

An enjoyable entertainment was given by the Irving Dramatic 
Club, at St. George’s Hall, on Tuesday last, in aid of the funds of the 
Chelsea Hospital for Women. The pieces played were Horne’s 
tragedy, ‘The Death of Marlowe,” and Sydney Grundy’s delightful 
but ill-fated comedy, “ The Silver Shield.” In the tragedy, Mr. A. 
Ayers, as Marlowe, shone out amidst a very murky atmosphere of 
mediocrity, and had he been better supported could have pourtrayed 
to even greater effect the passions which swayed the great author of 
Faustus. As it was, however, the talent of the company, with the ex- 
ception mentioned, seemed to be reserved for the comedy, which 
really went without a hitch. Miss Webster, from the St. James’s 
Theatre, played the heroine, Alma Blake, and in a more important 
part than any she has been entrusted with at her own theatre, did 
every justice to it. The support was remarkably good, and not a 
point in the author’s sparkling dialogue was missed. The gentleman 
who played the sermon-making divine, whose duty is “to hate sin, but 
to love the sinner!” coming in for a special share in the applause. 
What a play for the St. James’s company this would be, and what a 
splendid Alma Blake Mrs. Kendal would be. 
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Mr. Charles Collette gave his entertainment last week by Royal 
command at Marlborough House, in the presence of their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Crown Prince 
and Princess of Denmark, and a large party of distinguished guests. 

The last matinée of “ David Garrick” will take place at the Cri- 
terion to-morrow (Saturday). 


— 
ee 


“Monte Christo, Jr.” will be succeeded at the Gaiety by a bur- 
lesque, entitled “‘ Miss Esmeralda ; or, the Monk and the Monkey.” It 
is written by Messrs. Horace Mills and Torr, the latter a nom de plume 
assumed by Mr. Fred Leslie. 








Wert Week’s Music. 


To-Day (SATURDAY). P.M. 
WE MUO UROT . pccassseccs wiccavcosnecongnsectpesen eevee ees St. James’s Hall 3 
Morning Concert (Women’s Suffrage)............s00se+00 Princes’ Hall 3 
COMCETE 5! 5. Lncectvecedescisdeccstvvesshton’ sdsepecdseovoeenen Royal Albert Hall 3.30 
Madame Frickenhaus and Herr Ludwig.............++.+. Princes’ Hall 8 
“Case sites sciesmapiv<stibincesebavebuans acepeananes Drury Lane Theatre 2 
© BQusts, fecsveserionya pitvespeaebacsmieen serseapouceties Drury Lane Theatre 8 
MONDAY, MAY 23. 
Me Ovebhls: |. iiisiniiiniweiacci eae Princes’ Hall 3 
Dene: Marit WaisIe | ix iiseiss oas cccnaeesin cewntes isoesadei 88, Portland Place 3.30 
RES osc cisesissnnsansososanposbipeeevsenndtunderenvartecubie St. James’s Hall 8 
* Lohengrin” 3.000. sacdegetenoupacsepsbabenahcarprede Drury Lane Theatre 8 
TUESDAY, 24. 
Herr Peiniger and Mdlle Kleeberg... .........se0s0s0+ St. James’s Hall 3 
Miss Minnie Bell .. ........... sipaecnseethn onde psbeqmlanaios Princes’ Hall 3 
 INOUGISR  ésnnnen scene au Miacodiiev'eshide i pdia ih eweienna Drury Lane Theatre 8 
WEDNESDAY, 25. 
Miss Hall and Mr. Nicholl ..........ccccsoesssseesseeees Portman Rooms 8.30 
EME 7 1S viet icyissinesmmmcniiadetesanesessiug ed Drury Lane Theatre 8 
THURSDAY, 26. 
Miss K. Poyntz... s00...0..ccscessestesscbsocesoesess 16, Grosvener Ganeet 19 
Patta Cememet: ceicccovsissceses sosesies: Wists Geen sabe Royal Albert Hall 3 
Mav Henry) Leslie’s Choir .2.5.:schseiccisccctddssisecaves- St. James’s Hall 8 
“ Marriage Of Figaro” ...0.00..ssacisovecsessapsoees Drury Lane Theatre 8 
FRIDAY, 27. 
English Opera v.csiscscticcccs dcvsscousdseopecsvedecavs Drury Lane Theatre 8 





In these days of provincial and foreign tours we are sure it 
will be of service to artists and other readers to know where to 
leave their valuables and deeds with knowledge of their abso- 
lute security. For a merely. nominal sum the Chancery Lane 
Safe Deposit Co. offer every facility for the storage of all kinds 
of valuables for any length of time. It contains over 10,000 
safes and strong rooms, varying in size to suit every require- 
ment, absolutely fire and burglar proof. The safes are immov- 
ably fixed in fire-proof and burglar-proof strongholds, and are 
entirely isolated. Passages and corridors surround them, and 
there are open spaces above and below. Watchmen are con- 
tinually walking round, both night and day (at night armed), 
and it is utterly impossible for anyone to approach unobserved. 
Each renter has a separate safe or strong room, and is 
possessed of the only key of it in existence, thus ensuring 
absolute privacy and security. Renters have also the use of 
writing, reading, and waiting-rooms, and telephone free of 
charge, and a separate room is set aside for ladies. A special 
feature is made of the strong rooms. Here a renter has the 
exclusive right of a room, entirely private, absolutely secure, 
and adapted both as to size and cost to suit every want. A 
visit to 61 & 62, Chancery Lane will repay even those who 
may not contemplate utilising the advantages it offers ; as it 
is a very striking example of what modern ingenuity, skill, 
and artistic taste can effect in the construction of such an 
establishment. 





Hotes and Rews. 


LONDON. 


A concert is announced by Miss Katherine Poyntz to take place next 
Thursday afternoon at Messrs. Collard’s Rooms, 16, Grosvenor Street, W., 
when she will be assisted by Miss Helen D’Alton, Miss Carrie Brooks, Mr. 
Bernard Lane, Mr. Maybrick, and other artists. Mr. Brandon Thomas 
will recite. 

Mr. Walter Clifford announces a vocal and instrumental concert on 
June 2, at the Brixton Hall, for which Mr. Sims Reeves, and other promi- 
nent artists, vocal and instrumental, have been engaged. The concert 
should attract all the lovers of music in Brixton. 

Mr. John Thomas, Harpist to the Queen, announces an interesting 
Welsh Jubilee Concert at St. James’s Hall, on Tuesday evening, June 14. 
A Welsh choir of 350 voices will sing national melodies, and a jubilee 
chorus, composed for the occasion, accompanied by a band of 24 harps. 

Signorina Annita Alameda (Miss Annie E. Gleeson, of San Francisco) of 
whose successful désud at the Lonigo, Venice, we have already spoken in 
these columns, has been engaged for the operatic season at Ferrara, which 
is considered one of the most important cities in the way of musical 
prestige in Italy. The celebrated maestra, Madame Delle Valle, with 
whom (as well as under Mr. Visetti) Signorina Annita Alameda has 
studied, will soon take up her residence professionally in London. 

A grand entertainment will be given at Grosvenor House on Friday 
afternoon next, 27th inst., in aid of the Convalescent Home for Working 
Men, Dover, when the following artists have kindly promised to assist :— 
Madame Louise Pyk-Newson, Miss A. Ehrenberg, Mr. Alec Marsh, Mr. 
Hayden Coffin, Mr. George Power, Mr. George Giddens, Mr. George 
Alexander, and Miss Norreys. Mrs. Kendal will also recite. 


The Queen was present at a performance of the Jubilee Ode by Lord 


-| Tennyson in the ball-room at Buckingham Palace on Wednesday. The 


music was composed by Mr. C. V. Stanford, who had the honour of con- 
ducting the orchestra. The soprano part was taken by Miss Marriott. 
The performance was under the general direction of Mr. W. G. Cusins, 
Master of Music to the Queen. Mr. Stanford was presented to Her 
Majesty by the Lord Chamberlain. 
We are informed that Mr. Carl Armbruster has received special 
rmission from the manager of the Court Theatre to assist Herr Richter 
in the conductorship of the approaching Rhenish Festival at Diisseldorf. 


A short piece of music styled “Impromptu, composed at the Dinner 
Table by Beethoven,” has just been published, apparently for the first 
time, in No. 23 of the periodical entitled Musical Bits. We await its 
history with some impatience. It is either genuine, or a very clever 
forgery of Beethoven’s later manner, and is worth the attention of 
musicians. We shall hope to return to the subject. 


Mr. Lunn having resigned the editorship of the Musical Times, Mr. 
W. A. Barrett, the well-known critic and music historian, has been 
appointed his successor. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BIRMINGHAM, May 9.—The Golden Legend was given on Tuesday last 
by the Festival Choral Society. The performance was, taking it all in all, 
a highly creditable one. The indefatigable chorus-master and conductor 
of the society, Mr. Stockley, has spared no pains, and his labour has been 
rewarded. The excellent singing of the chorus deserves the utmost praise. 
Perfection of intonation, richness and power were the order of the day. 
A finer example of choral singing (unaccompanied) than that displayed in 
the beautiful chorus “O gladsome light” cannot be desired. Band and 
chorus tried their utmost to do justice to the now famous Golden Legend, 
although we should have liked additional strings, which are needed in 
elaborate symphonic accompaniments. Yet the effect was satisfactory 
on the whole. The brass and wind instruments were quite up to the 
occasion. The principais included the following: Miss Annie Marriott 
(Elsie), Miss Eleanor Rees (Ursula), Mr, James Gaythorp (Prince Henry), 
Mr. John Bridson (Lucifer), Mr. H. A, Sims (a forester). Miss Marriott’s 
voice has gained much in power, she sang her part with intense feeling 
and fine declamation, her powerful soprano voice being distinctly heard 
above band and chorus. The tenor was evidently anxious to come to the 
front, and although we do not quite admire the Ambre of his voice, his 
singing is good and he lacks neither power nor inspiration. Mr. 
Bridson’s “Lucifer” deserves high commendation ; he not only possesses a 
fine telling baritone, but moreover his declamation and enunciation are 
both distinct and to the point. Miss Rees sang the part of Ursula with 
character and proper understanding. A short selection from “Judas 
Maccabaeus” followed. Our chorus singers know Handel comme leur 
poches, and it was a foregone conclusion that nothing would be wanting in 
giving a perfect rendering of the selection. Miss Marriott gave “From 
mighty kings” with remarkable Handelian brilliancy, and Mr. Gaythorp 
was equally successful in “Sound an alarm.” The organ playing of Mr. 
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W. Astley Langston was judicious and correct. Since the death of the 
late talented Mr. Stimpson several organists have given organ recitals 
on Saturday afternoons, the most successful being those given by Mr. 
W. G. Halliley and Mr. Langston. They attracted large audiences, 
and the town hall on Saturday afternoons presented a concert-like 
appearance. 


MANCHESTER.—The success of the Jubilee Exhibition during the first 
week has been so great as to surpass all expectation. . The returns up to 
last Saturday showed that over 100,000 had visited it ; and quite early in 
the week all the season tickets were disposed of, a large number of tem- 
porary tickets having to be issued. However, the feverish excitement has 
now to a large extent subsided, and Manchester may be said to be con- 
valescent. By this is implied, not of course that there is any diminution 
of the interest taken in the exhibition, but that a large number of those 
who are likely to become Aaditués of the place have by this time given up 
the plan of aimlessly careering through the buildings and gardens, and 
have settled down to a systematic inspection of the exhibits, likely to be 
a prolonged operation, considering that the area of the buildings alone 
is fourteen acres. The musical department is not large relatively to the 
rest of the exhibition ; still it contains some things of interest. The great 
organ which will be used for occasional recitals, has been specially built 
by Messrs. Bishop & Co., of London. Mr. Chatwood, of Prestwich, ex- 
hibits his patent electro-pneumatic action for organs—illustrated by a 
working model shewing the various applications of his invention. From 
a yew tree, stated to be 1,500 years old, Mr. Shepherd, of Brighton, York- 
shire, has made a number of violins, some of which are here on view. 
Other violin exhibitors are Mr. Hargreaves, Mr. Chanot, Mr. Crompton, 
and Mr. .Cole—all Manchester makers. The collection of pianos includes 
exhibits by Forsyth Brothers, and various local manufacturers, L. Neufeld, 
of Berlin, and Pleyel, Woolf & Co., of Paris. The instrumental depart- 
ment also includes some very handsome banjos by Tilley & Co., of 
London, a patented invention for tuning drums, by George Potter & Co., 
of Aldershot ; concertinas of various kinds by Lachenal & Co., of London; 
and a fine display of orchestral and military wind and percussion band 
instruments, contributed by Boosey & Co. The collection of musical 
Curiosities promises to be very interesting, since it is to include a number 
of autograph scores and letters by some of the great composers ; these, 
however, have not yet been displayed. The music in the gardens this 
week is provided by the Royal Jubilee Exhibition Band, under the 


i hi 3 1 Mari ih : P 
directorship of Mr. de Jong, and” by the band of the Royal Marines | diector of te Minster Chale, Constance. 


(Portsmouth Division). 


SCARBOROUGH.—On Friday and Saturday last two concerts were 
given in All Saints’ Schoolroom, Scarborough—which is permanently fur- 
nished with two of Broadwood’s finest grand pianofortes and is, both in 
respect of elegance and acoustics, perfect as a music-room—in aid of the 
school. The chief feature of both concerts was the pianoforte playing of 
Miss Dora Robinson, of Hull, one of the most brilliant amateur pianists 
in Yorkshire, and who was trained at the Koyal Academy. From the 
programme Before us we note that the first concert was of a popular char- 
acter, largely made up of songs and duets by local amateurs, the instru- 
mental portion, however, containing the overture to Zannhduser, for eight 
hands (played by Mr. E. A. Sydenham, Mr. England, Miss Dora Robin- 
son, and the Rev. N. Brown-Borthwick), a Toccata by W. Macfarren, and 
a Valse by Ch. M. Widor—the latter two played by Miss Dora Robinson. 
Saturday’s afternoon concert was, from a musical point of view, of more 
importance, being announced as an “Amateur Pianoforte Recital and 
Vocal Recital of Songs by C. M. Widor.” From the programme 








before us we observe that the concert was to have consisted of | 


Pianoforte pieces by Miss Dora Robinson, and eight songs of 
Widor’s, to be sung . the Rev. N. Brown-Borthwick. At the last 
moment, however, the vocal portion had to be postponed to a future 
occasion—in consequence of the vocalist having a sudden attack of sore 
throat—and the amended programme was gone through by Miss Dora 
Robinson, before an appreciative audience. This gifted young lady 
charmed her audience, not only by the perfect accuracy with which the 
entire programme was rendered—without a note of music before her— 
but by her utter absence of affectation of any kind. 


FOREIGN, 


BRUSSELS.—The opera season is over, and the doors of the La 
Monnaie closed. The following list of thirty-four works, showing how 
often each was performed, is published in Le Guide Musical, and says 
much for the enterprise of MM. Dupont and Lapissida :—“ Zampa” (3), 
“ L’Africaine” (6), “ Maitre Pathelin” (14), “ Mireille” (11), “Le Chalet ” 
(4), “ Robert le Diable,” (8), “ La Favorite” (6), “ La Traviata” (2), “ Les 
Huguenots” (17), “La Dame Blanche” (1), .“ Galathée” (3), “ La Fille 
du Régiment ” (5), “Le Prophéte” (10), “Carmen” (11), “Hérodiade” (7), 
“Les Dragons de Villars” (5), “ Le Pardon de Ploérmel” (2), “ Le Far- 
fadet” (5), “ Lakmé” (29), “Le Toréador” (2), “ Myosotis,” ballet (15), 
“La Juive” (8), “Sigurd” (7), “L’Amour Médecin” (13), “ Les Contes 
d@’ Hoffmann ” (14), “ Les Rendez-vous Bourgeois” (14), “La Walkyrie”. 
(23), “La Muette” (3), “Le Lion Amoureux,” ballet (3), “Le Médecin 








malgré lui” (2), “ Faust” (4), “ Lucie” (1), “La Sonnambule” (1), “Le 
Barbier ” (1). 

VIENNA.—A dramatico-musical curiosity has been presented at the 
Josephstadt Theatre in the form of a play, “ Joseph Haydn,” introducin, 
a series of sketches from the great composer’s life with historic an 
realistic truthfulness, and including the humorous musical copyist, Joseph 
Elssler, grandfather of the famous dancer, Fanny Elssler, and the at that 
time celebrated clown, Kurz-Bernardon, in the cast. The music is almost 
exclusively compiled from Haydn’s works, by Suppé, the second act 
ending with the finale of the “ Farewell Symphony,” in which one musician 
after another takes his departure, after extinguishing his candle-light. 
The “ earthquake” motive, from the “Last Seven Words,” accompanied 
the last scene of the drama, which met with a highly favourable reception. 


._ Want of space has hitherto prevented us from publishing an account 
of the celebration of Niels Gade’s 7oth birthday. From an early hour on 
the appointed day the Danish composer received numerous deputations 
from the musical societies of the kingdom. Among the presents offered 
to him was a sum of money to enable him to travel for the benefit of his 
health. The King sent his private secretary with congratulatory messages 
and a decoration. A festival performance took place at the Opera in the 
evening, at which all the Royal Family were present. The programme 
consisted entirely of Gade’s works, amongst them the overture to Ossian, 
the fourth Symphony, conducted by Svendsen, and a ballet. An address 
was delivered by the poet Reichardt, and the proceedings closed amidst 
great enthusiasm, Gade appearing on the platform to acknowledge the 
honour done to him. 


The German Cecilian Society for the Restoration of Church Music 
are preparing to hold a general meeting or festival at Constance. ‘The 
festival will open in the Cathedral on August 22 ; on the 23rd the half-past 
seven o’clock Mass will be Gregorian ; and the nine o’clock Stehle’s Missa 
Jubilzi, for eight voices, sung by the choir of St. Gall’s Cathedral, and 
conducted by the composer. Among the smaller works to be performed 
that day in the Cathedral are : Hymns by Witt (president of the society), 
Allegri’s “ Miserere,” some motets, &c., for five voices by Aiblinger, 
Haller, Ortwein, and Diebold ; in the evening the oratorio, St Cectlia. 
The music for the 24th will be: at 7.30, Gregorian Requiem ; at 9, 
(High Mass), Palestrina’s Mass for six voices, “ Dum complerentur,” or 
that for four voices, “ Missa Brevis,” and a Te Deum, Gregorian chant. 
Communications in reference to the Festival should be addressed to the 


The American Musical Courier states that Verdi is devoting his 
leisure hours to reading the various criticisms that have appeared lately 
on his new opera, Ofe//o, and he not only scans the Italian papers, but 
also the German, French and English Press _It is characteristic of him, 
however, that he on his part criticises the criticisms, and on the margin 
of some of the papers may be found in his handwriting such remarks as : 
“Well said,” or “This fellow is mistaken,” “ Inartistically conceived,” 
“This indeed would have been effective,” &c. The thing that most dis- 
pleases him is when they speak of the rich melodies of his earlier works, 
and he shows his anger by putting down with red pencil, “To the devil 
with those old hurdy-gurdy melodies !” 


NEW YorRK.—At the last concert of the Symphony Society, Berlioz’s 
Romeo and Juliet was given with a fair measure of success, Mr. Walter 
Damrosch conducting.--Mr. Van der Stucken gave Rubinstein’s Sixth 
Symphonyat his SymphonicConcert on the 23rd, the last of the season. The 
hallwas crowded. Different movements of Rubinstein’s work were generally 
applauded. A new work by Arthur Bird, “ Carneval Scene,” was thought 
to be trifling and disappointing in character. The soloist was a Chicago 
pianist, Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Teirsler, who played the pianoforte part 
of Rubinstein’s D minor concerto with great brilliancy. : 


Mr. Edgar Kelley’s Macbeth music was performed at Chickering Hall 
on April 29, and the account of it given by the American Art Journal is 
here appended :—“ The production of this deeply interesting work from 
the pen of an American composer was witnessed by one of the largest 
and most representative musical audiences of the season. The impression 
made upon the hearers’ surpassed that of anything of the character yet 
brought so prominently forward by a native musician, and it is not too 
much to say that the music is entirely worthy of being associated with 
Shakespeare’s great tragedy. Kelley’s work is strikingly original in its 
construction, and the themes are bold and characteristic. The effect of 
the music, performed with an orchestra of sixty and a chorus of male and 
female voices, augmented by a boy choir, far surpassed our expectations. 
The overture at once commanded and held the attention of the audience 
with its rich and sombre colour, enlivened by the quaint figures of the 
“Gaelic March,” and beautified by a melodious phrase for the ’cellos 
and violins in a minor key, which forms the second theme. These 
subjects are developed with an ingenuity and musical intelligence that 
show Mr. Kelley to be no mere trifler, but a student and deep thinker 
who thoroughly understands his work, and can make the most of his 
material. The applause that broke forth after the suberb climax to the 
overture was so hearty and genuine that it showed plainly that Mr. 
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Kelley had won the confidence and respect of his hearers. No less well 


received was the music to the second act, commencing with a brief | 
Nocturne” of a tragic character, and proceeding with a tone picture to | 


paint the horrors of that fearful night. An ingenious idea is that of 
imitating the cry of the owl upon stopped horns, and connecting it with 
the words “Sleep no more,” which haunt Macbeth in his remorseful 
moments. The next number of importance was the “ Royal Gaelic 
March.” The theme from which the march is constructed is evidently 
taken from an ancient Gaelic melody. This march will ever be the 
popular success of Mr. Kelley’s work’in concert form. Its national 
flavour and charming rhythms achieved a genuine triumph, and the 
delighted audience insisted upon its repetition. Of deeper musical value, 
however, is the scene in the witches cavern, where Mr. Kelley has pro- 
duced a most happy effect, by giving, respectively, the orchestra, male 
chorus, female voices, and boy choir, separate themes with different 
rhythms, uniting them all in a movement that is graceful, tuneful, and 
charmingly light and airy in its construction. Moreover, all these various 
complications do not make the scene or music unintelligible or com- 
plicated to the listener. The result is certainly original and unique, and 
exquisitely so. At the conclusion of this scene the popular demonstra- 
tion in favour of the gifted composer would not be stilled until Mr. Kelley 
had thrice responded to the storm of calls for him, the third time 
bringing with him Mr. Harkins, the well-known actor, to whom had been 
intrusted the reading of the text of “ Macbeth,” and who spoke for the 
more diffident musician a few appropriate and graceful words. The 
music then proceeded to the battle scene with which the tragedy con- 
cludes, and which proved a magnificent conception of a conflict in those 
days. A curious effect is obtained in this way by an imitation of the war 
horns which were at that time in vogue among the Scotch. It is a pro- 
longed blast of a truly startling nature produced by a device of Mr. 
Kelley’s. Contrasted with the musical rhythms of the English trumpets, 
it imparts a local colouring to the scene of historic value. The English 
March finally rings out in exultant strains, the trumpets resound, and the 
victory of the English is pictured ina grand climax of splendid energy 
and power, which again excited the enthusiasm of the audience to a high 
pitch. Mr. Harkins read only those scenes from the tragedv which are 
accompanied by melodramatic music, or introduce the incidental or 
descriptive music. He acquitted himself well of his task, and was on 
many occasions heartily applauded. Mr. Van der Stucken conducted 
with decision and energy, and there was little fault to find with orchestra 
and chorus, both of which did their part nobly. If Mr. Rankin’s object 
in producing the music now was a desire to create additional interest in 
the performances of “ Macbeth” at Niblo’s Theatre, which are to be 
given next October, with Mr. Kelley’s music, he certainly succeeded, for 
there were few present on Wednesday night who did not resolve to see 
the tragedy when brought forward as promised.” 


A cantata, Zhe Emigrants, composed by Mr. J. Churchill Fisher was 
recently performed, and very favourably received, in Parramatta, New 
South Wales. The story is of a family who has left the old country in 
despair, and who succeed in finding happiness and prosperity in their 
adopted land, and the scenes are :—Part I. In an English city ; Part II. 
The Emigrant Ship on her voyage; Part III. Australia, . 


The marriage was celebrated last week in Paris of the Signorina Bianca 
Donadio with the tenor singer, Signor Frappoli. The lady does not 
intend to forsake the career in which, as Orphélia, Mignon, and Lakmé, 
she has won so much success. 


The Société de Fanfares, “ La Persévérance,” announce a grand inter- 
national competition for civil and military bands, native (but not local) 
and foreign, to take place at Malines on October 2 and 3. There are 
medals in gold and silver-gilt, a silver cup,and about twelve prizes in money, 
ranging from 50 to 700 francs. Intending competitors should apply to 
M. le Secretaire, “Grand Concours International,” Rue de la Chaussée, 34, 
Malines, from whom they can obtain a list of regulations, and a form to 
be filled up and returned before July 10. 


DEATHS.—At Antwerp, aged 61, Frédéric Rummel, manager of the 
Antwerp branch of the firm of Schott and Co,, inventor of ingenious 
piano-harmoniums, piano-harps, &c. He was the last surviving son of 
Christian Rummel, the well-known conductor.—At Asniéres, Louis 
Charles Lazara Costard de Méseray, a well-known conductor, the com- 
poser of an opera and an operetta, &c., and the father of three singers of 
the same name.—At Wiesbaden, Ferdinand Méhring, aged 72, composer 
of choruses for men’s voices.—At Jena, aged 58, Baron Thisgicas von Loén, 
the General-Intendant of the Weimar Court Theatre.—At Cassel, Carl 
Hiser, composer of songs, aged 78.—At Berlin, Gustav Michaelis, 
conductor at the Wallner Theatre, and composer of burlesque, &c., aged 
59.—Also at Berlin, George Jacob, member of the royal band, aged 79.-— 
At Danzig, Frederick Wilhelm Markull, conductor, organist, composer, 
and writer, aged 72.—At Smyrna, Giuseppe Cricca, an Italian composer, 
well known in Milan.—At Toulouse, Jacques Boulo, once singer of im- 
portant tenor parts at the Opéra Comique and the Opéra; since he 
retired from the boards, a teacher of singing.—At Lille, Isidore Levi, 
conductor at the Grand Théatre. 





Some of the circulars received from the great small instrument manufac- 
turing centre of Markneukirchen, Saxony, are very funny, whether in 
German print or a sort of dialectic translation. The “Euphonium” is 
advertised by Mrs. Gegenschatz & Oertel as “the best and powerfullest 
automaton for dance, saloon and church.” The same circular announces: 

For to give my house greater extension I have resolved upon my taking 
up in same Mr. Bernard Oertel, hitherto my sleeping (silent) partner, as 
my future ostensible partner, in order that from this day we shall continue 
the business for joint account under the firm of Mrs. (Messrs.) Gegen- 
schatz & Oertel.” An annexed circular states: “As the interior con- 
struction is still much singler than on all other music works it is naturally 
that also the needs of reparation are much unimportanter further playing 
the instrument in opened position ; a great advantage is also to can see 
all particles automaticals working by full march, in order that there is no 
great trouble to can find easely themself defects and repair it without any 
other direction. Further, all particles of the claviature are numbered, 
that, if notwithstanding all the named advantages after a longer use could 
arrive, perhaps any defect it will he sufficient to ask for change of par- 
ticles, which will be done promptest and cheapest on application.”— 
Chicago Indicator. 


F. & C. CONS, | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fron & Wood Frame Pianofortes, 


ANGRAVE ST., HAGGERSTON, E. _[N.L.R. 








Our PIANOFORTES are of first-class manufacture, at the 
lowest possible prices. All the latest improvements and most modern 
désigns. Every instrument guaranteed. 





SHIPPERS SUPPLIED, PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


DRAMATIC & MUSICAL DIRECTORY. 


1887. 

COMPLETE LIST of all Theatres, Music Halls, Corn Ex- 
changes, Hotels, Authors, Composers, Conductors, Actors, Actresses, 
Music Hall Artistes, &c.; Theatrical Tradespeople, Professional 
Lodgings, Dramatic Clubs, Local Newspapers, Best Routes, Cab 
Fares, &c., &c. 500 pages of invaluable information. 


Price 2/6; Cloth Boards, 3/6; Postage 43d. 
Cc. H. FOX, 


19, RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 
HREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS 


repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers. free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities, 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full ——- 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCRO 











t free, on 
» Manager. 





THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 

PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 

the Office of the BirKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 29, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER. MONTH, with immediate possession, either for 
Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BirKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on sppiication. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager.’ 
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NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


THREE SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. By & Bourne. 


“Show the influence of Schumann, but not to an extent that can be blamed. The first and second, called ‘ Reverie’ 
and ‘ Adieu,’ are full of genuine sentiment ; and the third is suitably gay."—(Ep. Musical World) 

‘Tastefully and elegantly written, and admirably suited for teaching purposes."—(Ep Zopscal Times.) 

“«The Reverie’ is dreamy and melodious ; the ‘ Adieu’ plaintive and graceful ; and the ‘ Revoir’ characteristic.” (Ep. ews 
of the World.”) 

“Simple, but well written.”—-(Ep. Atheneum.) 

“‘ Adopted the graceful idea of Mendelssohn. These pieces indeed reflect that composer occasionally, while they have also 
merits of their own, and as graceful pieces for the drawing-room can hardly fail to please.” (Ep. £ra.) 


PERPETUUM MOBILE. By Michael Watson, 


“A composition which should obtain a great success, inasmuch as it is brilliant, well written, and extremely effective, 
without presenting any formidable difficulties to the industrious student.”—(Ep. Musical World.) 

‘Will be found of great use in practising, and shows the hand of the skilled musician.”—(Ep. Pictorial World.) 

“A capital study for the right hand. Apart from its utility as a study, it is interesting as music.” —(Ep. Musical Standard.) 

“With his usual skill, Mr. Michael Watson has constructed a pianoforte piece of moderate difficulty, but considerable 
eftect.”"—(Ep. Mews of the World.) 

“ A pleasing imitation of Weber’s Rondo, and somewhat easier than its model.”—(Ep. Atheneum.) 

“Mr. Watson has done what few would have accomplished so well, that is to write an original, effective, and musicianly 
movement after a great original composer had adopted the same plan. We can warmly commend this solo as a study for the 
pianist. It will be of great value in the acquirement of fingering, and it has the further merit of being a well-written and interesting 
piece, as agreeable to hear as to play. As a matter of course, it is almost entirely a study for the right hand.”—(Ep. Era.) 


NEW SONGS. 


WORDS. MUSIC. 


THE LOVE GONE BY. F. E. Weatherly. Henry Loge. 


“ A very pathetic and graceful song.” (Ep. Musical Standard.) 

“The words are very sympathetic, and the melody is very tuneful.”—(Ep. Ladies’ Pictorial.) 

“ A graceful song wedded to appropriate words.” (Ep. Mews of the World.) 

“Tt is pretty music, and suits the words.”—(Ep. 7ruth.) 

“* A meritorious song. It is refined, expressive, and very elegant in melody ; in fact we have not seen a better song of its kind 
for a long time. There is a violin or violoncello obbligato, which will enhance the effect of the song in no slight degree.”—(Ep. Era.) 


WELL-A-DAY. G, Clifton Bingham, Percy Fackman. 


“Tsan excellent song of its kind. It is thoroughly characteristic, and free from vulgarity. It may be unhesitatingly praised.” — 
(Ep. Musical World.) 

“ A quaint little love-ditty of the narrative school.”——-(Ep. Graphic.) 

“* A pretty attractive melody, with a simple accompaniment, admirably harmonised, those who hear it sung wili not refrain from 
hearing a repetition."—(Ep. Jewish Chronicle.) 

“A simple but piquant little song, rather quaint in character.” (Ep. Atheneum.) 

“Ts perfectly delicious. It is a syllabub of a song—light, bright, with just enough emotional flavouring to give it piquancy”— 
Ep. Zruth.) 
, “Ts an unpretentious ditty, agreeable enough in its way, and likely enough to find favour with amateurs.”—-(Ep. Zra.) 














PRICE 2/- EACH, NET. 
-E. ASCHERBERG & CO.. 


Music Publishers and Pianoforte Adanufacturers, 
“1, REGENT STREET LONDON, W. 
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The object of the Chancery Lane 
Safe Deposit is to provide for the 
use of the Public an absolutely secure 
but ineapensive Depository for Title 
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ADVANTAGES: 

ABSOLUTE SECRECY & SECURITY. 
Fire-proof Safes of various sizes 
immovably fixed in Fire and Burglar- 
proof Vaults. Convenient Writing, 
Waiting, and Telephone Rooms for 
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Li the use of Renters free of charge; a 
pn mg and Vathables 'G : immense separate Room being provided for 
‘ sp WP RANI 2 Ladies. 
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‘als — * | OF SAFESE==, 
‘The FIREPROOF SAFES and STRONG ROOES have been consiructed by MILNER'S COMPANY (Limited), of London, Liverpool, 
and Manchester, whose world-wide fame ls sufficient guarantee of the perfect security afforded. 
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